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Art. J. A Yourney made in the Summer of 1794, through Holland and 
the Weftern Frontier of Germany; with a Return down the Rhine. 
To which are added Obfervations during a Tour to the Lakes of 
Weftmoreland and Cumberland. By Ann Radcliffe. 4to. pp. 500. 
One Guinea, in Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 


‘T° thofe readers who deem a ftri&t adherence to truth the 
principal merit in a writer of travels, it may perhaps at 

firft view, appear to be againf?, rather than in favour of, the 
prefent publication, that it proceeds from the pen of fo fuc- 
cefsful a novelift as Mrs. Radcliffe. It may be fufpected that, 
after having fo long entertained the public with pleafant fic- 
tions, fhe will not eafily perfuade herfelf to put on the trammels 
of fimple narration, but will think it neceflary to enliven the 
cold tale of matter of faé? with the embellifhments of fancy. 
In orderjto counteract any unfriendly prepofleffion of this kind, 
the reader fhould be informed that the ingenious author of this 
tour has carefully avoided, in the prefent work, every kind of 
decoration which might give her narrative the air of fiction. 
Her admirers will, indeed, ftill find her employing her powers 
of defcription, but evidently with the clofenefs of a copyift, 
rather than with the freedom of an original inventor. Her 
pictures of nature are {till interefting : but it is becaufe the. 
fcenes which fhe defcribes are beautiful or romantic: her ac- 
counts of works of art, and her delineations of men and man- | 
ners, are pleafing, becaufe, from the circumftantial mode in 
which they are given, the reader feels a conviction of their 
truth. The Janguage in which this journey is narrated, though 
generally plain and fimple, is never carelefs nor igelegant ; and 
the fentiments and reflections, though fparingly introduced, are 
fufficient to give the writer a place in the clafs of intelligent 
travellers. One peculiar excellence of this tour is, that Mrs. 
Radcliffe does not confine herfelf to thofe fcenes or incidents 
which will make a brilliant appearance in the ftory, but relates 
circumftances or defcribes cbje€ts of a more trivial nature, 
where they may be expe“ted to afford the reader any amufe- 
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ment or information: without falling into the error cenfured 
by Dr. Johnfon, when he remarks that * thefe diminutive 


obfervations feem to take away fomething from the dignity of 
writing, and therefore are never communicated but with hefi- 
tation and a little fear of abafement and contempt.” 

To give an idea of Mrs. Radcliffe’s pleafing manner in fa- 
miliar narrative and defcription, we tranfcribe her account of 
her paflage from Amfterdam to Utrecht: 

« The pafiage from Amiterdam hither is of eight hours ; and, not- 
withftanding the pleafantnefs of trechtfchuyt conveyance, feemed 
fomewhat tedious, after the habit of pafling from city to city in half 
that time. The canal is, however, jultly preferred to others, on ac- 
count of the richnefs of its {urrounding {cenery ; and it is pleafing to 
obferve how gradually the country improves, as the diitance from the 
province of Holland and from the fea increafes. Towards Utrecht, 
the gardens rife from the banks of the canal, inftead of fpreading be- 
low its level, and the grounds maintain avenues and plantations of 
lofty trees. Vegetation 1s ftronger and more copicus; fhrubs rife toa 
greater height; meadows difplay a livelicr green; and the lattice- 
work of the bowery avenues, which occur fo frequently, ceafes to be 
more confpicuous than the foliage. 

‘It was Whitfuntide, and the banks of the canal were gay with 
holiday people, riding in waggons and carts; the latter frequently 
carrying a woman wearing a painted hat as large as an umbrella, and 
a man with one in whimfical contralt clipped nearly clofe to the 
crown. The lady fometimes refrefhed herfeit with a fan, and the gen- 
tleman, meanwhile, with a pipe of tobacco. Every village we paffed 
refounded with hoarfe mufic and the clatter of wooden fhoes: among 
thefe the prettieit was Nieuwverfluys, bordering each fide of the canal, 
with a white drawbridge picturefquely fhadowed with high trees, and 
green banks floping to the water’s brim. Pleafure-boats and trecht- 
ichuyts lined the fhores: and the windows of every. houfe were 
thronged with broad faces. On the little terraces below were groups 
of fmokers, and of girls in the neat trim Dutch drefs, with the fair 
complexion and air of decorous modeity, by which their country 
women are diftinguifhed,’ 

In a fimilar ftyle, is the following account of the Convent 


of Clariffe, at Cologne: 

« Our inn had formerly been a convent, and was in a part of the 
town where fuch focieties are more numerous than elfewhere. At 
fivé o’clock, on the Sunday after our arrival), the bells of churches and 
convents began to found on alf fides, and there was fcarcely any en- 
tire intermiffion of them ull evening. The places of public amufe- 
ment, chiefly a fort of tea gardens, were then fet open, and, in many 
itreets, the founds of mufic and dancing were heard almoft as plainly 
as that of the bells had been before ; a difgufting excefs of licentiouf- 
nefs, which appeared in other inftances, for we heard, at the fame 
time, the voices of a choir on one fide of the ftrect, and the noife of a 


billiard table on the other. Near the inn, this contrait was more 
obfervable. 
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obfervable. While the ftrains of revelry arofe from an adjoining 
garden, into which our windows opened, a paufe in the mufic allowed 
us to catch fome notes of the vefper fervice, performing in a convent 
of the order of Clariffe, only three or four doors beyond. Of the 
fevere rules of this fociety we had been told in the morning. The 
members take a vow, not only to renounce the world, but their 
deareft friends, and are never permitted to fee even their fathers or 
mothers, though they may fometimes converfe with the latter from 
behind a curtain. And, left fome lingering remains of filial affection 
fhould tempt an unhappy nun to lift the veil of feparation between 
herfelf and her mother, fhe is not allowed to fpeak even with her, but 
in the prefence of the abbefs. Accounts of fuch horrible perverfions 
of human reafon make the blood thrill. Their fathers they can never 
{peak to, for no man is futtered to be in any part of the convent ufed 
by the fifterhood, ner, indeed, is admitted beyond the gate, except 
when there is a neceflity for repairs, when all the votaries of the order 
are previoully fecluded. [tis not eafily that a cautious mind becomes con- 
vinced of the exiftence of fuch fevere orders ; when it does, aflonifhment 
at the artificial miferies, which the ingenuity of human beings forms 
for themfelves by feclufion, is as boundlefs as at the other miferies, 
with which the moft trivial vanity and envy fo frequently pollute the 
intercourfes of focial life. ‘The poornuns, thus nearly entombed during 
their lives, are, after death, tied upon a board, in the cloaths they 
die in, and, with only their veils thrown over their face, are buried 


in the garden of the convent.’ 
The defcription of an evening fcene near the village of 
Goodefberg, in the neighbourbood of Bonn in Germany, is in 


a ftyle fomewhat more elevated : 

¢ The plain, that contains the village and the Spa, is about five 
miles in length and of half that breadth. It is covered by unin- 
clofed corn, and nearly furrounded by a vaft amphitheatre of moun- 
tains. In front of the inn, at the diflance of half a league, extend, 
along the oppofite fhore of the Rhine, the Seven Mountains, fo long 
feen and admired, which here affume a new attitude. The three 
talleft points are now neareft-to the eye, and the lower mountains are 
feen either in the perfpective between them, or finking, with lefs 


' abrupt declivities, into the plains, on the north. The whole mafs 


exhibits a grandeur of outline, fuch as the pencil only can defcribe ; 
but fancy may paint the ftupendous precipices of rock that rife over 
the Rhine, the rich tuftings of wood that embofs the cliffs or lurk 
within the receffes, the fpiry fummits and the ruined caftles, faintly 
difcerned, that crown them. Yet the appearance of thefe moun- 
tains, though more grand, from Goodefberg, is lefs fublime than 
from Bonn ; for the nearnefs, which increafes their grandeur, dimi- 
nifhes their fablimity by removing the obfcurity that had veiled them. 
To the fouth of this plain, the long perfpective is croffed by further 
ranges of mountains, which open to glimpfes of others ftill beyond ; 
an endlefs fucceffion of fummits, that lead on the imagination to un- 
known vallies and regions of folitary obfcarity. 

Sz ¢ Amidf 
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¢ Amidft fo many attractions of nature, art cannot do much. The 
little which it attempts, at Goodefberg, is the difpofition of fome 
walks from the houfes to a fpring, which is faid to refemble that at 
Spa, and through the woods above it. Twice a week there are fome 
mufical performances and a ball given by the Elector, who frequently 
appears, and with the eafe and plainnefs of a private gentleman. At 
thefe entertainments the company, vifiting the {pring, are joined by 
neighbouring families, fo as to be in number fixty, or a hundred. The 
balls, agreeably to the earlinefs of German hours, begin at fix; and 
that, which we meant to fee, was nearly concluded before our arrival. 
The company then retired to a public game, at which large fums of 
gold were rifked, and a fevere anxiety defied the influence of Mo- 
zart’s mufic, that continued to be plaved by an excellent orcheftra. 
The dreffes of tie company were in the Englifh tafte, and, as we were 
glad to believe, chiefly of Englith manufaéture ; the wearing of coune 
tenances by play appears to be alfo according to our manners, and the 
German ladies, with features icarcely lefs elegant, have complexions, 

perhaps, tiner than are general in England. 
| ‘ Meditating cenfures againft the Elector’s policy, or carelefinefs, 
in this refpect, we took advantage of the laft gleams of evening, to 
| afcend the flender and fpiry mountain, which bears the name of the 
village, and appears ready to precipitate the ruins of its antient caftle 
upon it. A fteep road, winding among vineyards and dwarf wood, 
enters, at the fummit of the mountain, the brokén walls, which fur- 
round the antient citadel of the caftle; an almoft folid building, 
that has exifted for more than five centuries. From the area of thefe 
ruins we faw the fun fet over the whole line of plains, that extend te 
the weftward of Cologne, whofe fpires were diftinély vifible. Bonn, 
and the hill Sancra Crucis, appeared at a league’s diftance, and 
the windings of the Rhine gleamed here and there amidft the rich 
fcene, like diftant lakes. Jt was a ftill and beautiful evening, in 
which no fhade remained of the thunder-clouds that paffed in the day, 
To the weit, under the glow of fun-fet, the landfcape melted into the 
horizon in tints fo foft, fo clear, fo delicately rofeate as Claude only 
could have painted. Viewed, as we. then faw it, beyond a deep and 
dark arch of the ruin, its effect was enchanting ; it was to the eye 
what the fineft ftrains of Paifiello are to the heart, or the poetry of 
Collins is to the fancy—all tender, fweet, elegant and glowing. 

« From the other fide of the hill the charatter. of the view is entirely 
different, and, inflead of a long profpect over an open and level 
country, the little plain of Goodefberg appears repofing amidft wild 
and awful mountains. ‘Thefe were now melancholy and filent ; the 
laft rays were fading from their many points, and the obfcurity of 
tivilight began to fpread over them. We feemed to have found the 
{pet, for which Collins withed ; : 

«* Now let me rove fome wild and heathy fcene, 
Or find fome ruin ’midit its dreary dells, 

Whofe walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams.” 
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The following is a beautiful defcription of an evening at fea: 


¢ The calm continued during the day, and the fun fet with uncom- 
mon grandeur among clouds of purple, red and gold, that, mingling 
with the ferene azure of the upper fky, compofed a richnefs and har- 
mony of colouring which we never faw furpafled. It was moft inte- 
refting to watch the progrefs of evening and its effect on the waters ; 
ftreaks of light fcattered among the dark wefern clouds, after the fun 
had fet, and gleaming in long reflection on the fea, while a grey ob- 
{curity was drawing over the ealt, as the vapours rofe gradually from 
the ocean. The air was breathlefs ; the tall fails of the veffel were 
without motion, and her courfe upon the deep {carcely perceptible ; 
while, above, the planet Jupiter burned with fteady dignity, and 
threw a tremulous line of light on the fea, whofe furface flowed in 
fmooth wavelefs expanfe. Then, other planets appeared, and count- 
lefs ftars {pangled the dark waters. Twilight now pervaded air antl 
ocean, but the weft was ftill luminous, where one folemn gleam of 
dufky red edged the horizon, from under heavy vapours.’ 
In relating her journeying occurrences, Mrs. Radcliffe has fre- 
quent occafion of expreffing her diflatisfaction with the incivility 
of the German people, particularly the landlords and fhopkeepers. 
This fair writer appears to have travelled under the ftrong im- 
preffion of attachment to her native country. Loth as we are 
to difcourage a fentiment which, under due regulation, is both 
laudable and ufeful, we cannot think the nationality of the fol- 
lowing remark perfectly free from the charge of illiberality : 


« Englifhmen, who feel, as they always mutt, the love of their own 
country much increafed by the view of others, fhould be induced, at 
every ftep, to wifh, that there may be as little political intercourfe 
as poffible, either of friend/hip or enmity, between the bleflings of their 
ifland and the wretchednei(s of the continent.’ 


On her return to England, the author, retaining her attach- 
ment to her native foil, makes the following beautiful remarks : 


© Our veffel was bound to Deal, and, leaving Dover and its cliffs 
on the fouth, we entered that noble bay, which the rich fhores of 
Kent open for the fea. Gentle hills, fwelling all round from the water, 
green with woods or cultivation, and fpeckled with towns and vil- 
lages, with now and then the towers of an old fortrefs, offered a 
landfcape particularly cheering to eyes accuftomed to the monotonous 
flatnefs of Dutch views. And we Janded in England under impreffions 
of delight more varied and {trong than can be conceived, without re- 
ferring to the joy of an efcape from diftricts where there was {carcely 
an home for the natives, and to the love of our own country, greatly 
enhanced by all that had been feen of others. 

‘ Between Deal and London, after being firft ftruck by the fuperior 
appearance and manners of the people to thofe of the countries we had 
been lately accuftomed to, a contraft too obvious as well as too often 
remarked to be again infifted upon, but which made all the ordinary 
circumftances of the journey feem new and delightful, the difference 
between the landfcapes of England and Germany occurred forcibly 
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to notice. The large fcale, in which every divifion of land appeared 
in Germany, the long corn grounds, the huge ftretches of hills, the 
vaft plains and the wide vallies could not but be beautifully oppofed 
by the varieties and unduiations of Englith furface, with gently {wel- 
ling flopes, rich in verdure, thick incloiures, woods, bowery hop- 
grounds, fheltered manfions, announcing the wealth, and fubftantial 
farms, with neat viliayes, the comfort of the country. Engilith land- 
fcape may be compared to c-binet piétures, delicately beautiful and 
highly finithed ; German fcenery to paintings for a vettibule, of bold 
outline and often fublime, but coarfe, and to be viewed with advan- 
tage only from a diltance.’ 

In England, Mrs. Radcliffe makes a tour to the northern 
lakes, which afford ample {cope for her defcriptive powers : but 
we fhall not foreftal} the reader’s pleafure in perufing at length 
this very entertaining part of the prefent publication ; a work 
which, though it may perhaps to many readers appear lefs cap- 
tivating than the author’s novels, is in its kind not lefs entitled 
to commendation. EB. 


ee eee ee —_———— - 


Art. Il. Mr. Dallaway’s Heraldic Inguiries. 
[ Article concluded from p. 144.] 


THe introduction of carriages into England is of much more 

antient date than fome perfons are inclined to allow. Mr. 
D. proves that there were carriages (or at leaft that there was 
one carriage) in this country 466 years ago; and that it was 
even then a practice to paint on them the arms of the owner, 
The proof is taken from the manufcript regifter of the abbey 
of Gloucefter, in which the manner of conduting the body of 
Edward II. from Berkeley caftle is thus defcribed. %* ifte tum 
Abbas fuo curru honorificé ornato cim armis ejufdem Ecclefiz 
depictis eum a Caftello de Berkeley adduxit et ad Monafterium 
Glouc. eft delatus.”? Our claffical readers may difpute about 
the meaning of the word curru, and the fhape or form of the 
vehicle which it is ufed to defcribe. 

Mr. D. gives an account of the incorporation of the heralds, 
Long as they had exifted as officers of arms, it was not till the 
reign of Richard III. that they were formed into a corporate 
body: that king granted to them and their fucceffors, for their 
habitation, * one mefluage with the appurtenances in London, 
in the parifh of All Saints, called Pulteney’s Inn, or Cold 
Harbore, to the ufe of twelve of the moft principal and ap- 
proved of them for the time being, for ever, without compte or 
any other thing thereof to him or to his heirs.’. .. This man- 
fion had belonged to Henry Holland Duke of Exeter, and is 
faid by Stowe to have been a right faire and ftately houfe. It 
is remarkable that, though the order of the garter was infti- 
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tuted by Edward III. yet it was not till the reign of Henry V. 
that the principal king at arms bore the name of ** Garter.” At 
a chapter of that order, at Rouen, January 5, 1420, in the 
8th of Henry V. holden by the Duke of Clarence, brother to 
that monarch, it was ordered that, for the future, the principal 
king of arms of all England fhould be ftvled Garter, and Wil- 
liam Bruges, or Brydges, was appointed to that office. 

Mr. D., {peaking of this chapter, gives an old French quo- 
tation, in which we prefume there is a miftake; it is as fol- 
lows—‘* Les ordonnances et eftatuts que furent faites de par le 
trefhault puiffant Prince T. de Lancaftre, fils et pere au tres noble 
Roys d’ Angleterre et de France, Duc de Clarence, Count a’ Au- 
merle, Grand Senefchal d’ Angleterre et de France et Conneftable, 
pour reformacon et bonne gouvernement en l'office d’armes.”’ If 
this means—** The ordinances and ftatutes tnat were made by 
the moft high and puiflant Prince Thomas of Lancafter, fon and 

ather to the moft noble the Kings of England and France, 
Duke of Clarence, Earl of Aumerle, or Albemarle, High Stew- 
ard of England and France, and Conftable, for the reformation 
and good government of the office of arms,”’ we confefs that 
we are not able to guefs how the Duke of Clarence could be 
called fon and father to thefe two kings; to the king of Eng- 
land he was érother, and to Charles V1. of France he was only 
a diftant relation. 

As it may be a gratification to our readers to fee a minute 
account of the manner in which duels authorized by law were 
formerly conducted, we will lay before them the following ex- 
tract; premifing that, though the formalities ufed on fuch oc- 
cafions were regulated by the heralds, the battle itfelf was en- 
joined by law, the trial by battle being part of the jurifpru- 
dence of the country, not only in former periods, but at this 
prefent day ; for, though it be now fallen into defuetude, Black- 
{tone fays that ‘* the law which allowed fuch a mode of trial has 


never been repealed :”’— 

‘«« Anciently when one perfon was accufed by another without any 
further witnefs than the bare iff dix:t of the accufer, the accufed 
party making good his own caufe by itrongly denying the faét, the 
matter was then referred to the decifion of the fword. If the parties 
were noble, the king himfelf was always prefent at the combat, feated 
on a {caftold, attended by the earl marfhal and high conftable of 
England, who were to fee that no undue advantage was taken by 
either party. ‘The conqueror was then declared innocent, and the 


vanquifhed guilty.— 
‘* The feventh of Jane, a combate was foughte before the king’s 
palace at Weitminfter ,on the pavement there, betwixt one Sir Fohn 


Annefley knight, and one Thomas Katrington efquier. 
S 4 ss The 
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<< The occafion of this ftrange and notable triall rofe hereof. The 
knight accufed the efquier of treafon, for that where the fortrefle of 
Sainte Saviour within the ifle of Conftantine in Normandie, belong- 
ing fometime to- Sir Fohn Chandos, had bin committed to the faid 
Katrington, as Captayne thereof to keepe it againft the enemies, he 
hadde for money folde and delivered it over to the Frenchmen, when 
he was fufficiently provided, of men, munition and vittayles, to have 
defended it againft them ; and fith the inheritance of that fortrefle and 
lands belonging thereto, had apperteyned to the faid Annefley in righte 
of his wife, as neareft coufin by affinitie unto Sir ‘fohn Chandos, if by 
the falfe conveyance of the faid Katrington, it had not bin made away 
and alienated into the enimies hands, hee offered therefore to trie the 

uarrell by combate, againft the faide Katrington, whereupon the fame 
Tees was apprehended, and putte in prifon, but fhortly after fet 
at libertie againe. ' 

«© Whilft the Duke of Lancaffer* during the time that his father 
King Edward \ay in hys laft fickneffe, did in al things what liked him, 
and fo at the contemplation of the lord Latimer as was thought, hee 
releafed Katrington for the time, fo that Sir Fobn Annefley could nat 
come to the effect of his fute in all the meane time, till nowe. Such 
as feared to be charged with the like offences, ftayed the matter, till 
at length, by the opinion of true and auntiente knights, it was de- 
fyned, that for fuch a foreign ccniuverffe that hadde not rifen within 
the limmittes of the realme, but touched poffeflion of thynges on the 

further fide of the fea, it was lawful to have it tryed by battayle, if 
the caufe were firft notified to the coneftable and marfhal of the 
realme, and that the combate was accepted by the parties. 

«« Hereupon was the day and place appoynted, and all things pro- 
vided readie, with lyftes rayled and made fo fubftantially, as if the 
fame fhoulde have endured for ever. ‘The concourfe of people that 
came to London to fee this tried, was thought to exceede that of the 
king’s coronation, fo defyrous were men to beholde a fight fo ftrange 
and unaccuftomed. 

«© The king ¢ and his nobles, and all the people being come to- 
gyther in the morning of the day appoynted, to the place where the 
lyftes were fet up, the knight being armed and mounted on a fayre 
courfer feemely trapped, entered firit as appellant, ftaying till his ad- 
-verfarie the defendant fhould come. And fhortly after was the e{quier 
called to defend his caufe, in this fourme. Thomas Katrington de- 
fendant, come and appeare to fave the action, for which Sir Fobn An- 
nefley knight and appellant bath publiquely and by writing appelled 
thee : he being thus called thrife by an herault at armes, at the thirde 
ea!l he cometh armed likewite, and ryding on a courfer trapped with 
trappes embrodered with his armes. 

«« At his approaching to the lyftes he alyght from his horfe, leaft 
according to the law of armes the coneftable fhoulde have chalenged 
the horfe if he had entered within the lyftes, but his fhifting nothing 








* The famous John of Ghent. 
+ We were told a few lines before that he lay in his laft ficknefs. 
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avayled him, for the horfe after his maifter was alyght befide him, 
ranne up and downe by the rayles nowe thrufting his heade over, and 
nowe both heade and breafte, fo that the Earl of Buckingham *, by- 
caufe he was high coneftable of Englande, claymed the horfe after- 
wardes, {wearing that hee woulde have fo much of him as had appear- 
ed over the rayles, and fo the horfe was eye ise unto him. 


«© But now to the matter of the combate (for this challenge of the 
horfe was made after) as toon as the efquier was come within the 
lyftes the indenture was brought forth by the marfhall and coneftable, 


-which had been made and fealed before them, with confent of the 


parties, in which were conteyned the articles exhibited by the knight 
agynit the efquier, and there the fame was read afore all the 
affemble. 

«© The efquier whofe confcience was thought not to be cleare, but 
rather guiltie, went about to make exceptions, that his caufe by fome 
means might have feemed the founder, But the Duke of Lancafter 
hearing him fo ftaye at the matter, {ware that except according to the 
conditions of the combate, and the lawe of armes, he woulde admit 
all things in the indenture compryfed, that were not made without his 
owne confent, he fhoulde as guilty of the treafon forthwith be had 
forth to execution. 

«© The duke with thefe wordes wanne great commendation, and 
avoyded no fmall fufpicion that had beene conveyed of him, as par- 
tialle to the efquier’s caufe. The efquier heering all this, fayd, that 
he durft fight with the knight, not onely in thefe poyntes, but in all 
other in the worlde, whatfoever the fame might be: for he trufted 
more to his ftrength of bodie, and favour of his friendes, than in the 
caufe which he had taken upon hym to defende. Hee was indeede a 
mightie man of ftature, where the knight among thofe that were of 
a mean ftature was one of the leatt. 

‘«« Friendes to the efquier in whom he had great affyance to be borne 
out through their affyftance, were the lords Latimer and Baffet wyth 
other. ; 

«« Before they entered battalle, they tooke an othe, as well the 
knight as the efquier, that the caufe in which they were to fight was 
true, and that they delt with no witch craft, nor arte magicke whereb 
they might obteyne the victorie of their adverfarie, nor had about thé 
any herb or ftone, or other kind of experiment with which magitians 


-ufe to triumph over theyr enemies. This othe received of either of 


them, and therewith having made their prayers devoutly, they begin 
y battayle, firft with {peares, after with fwordes, and laftly with 
aggers, 

* They fought long, till finally the knight had bereft the efquier 
of all his weapons, and at length the efquier was manfully overthrown 
by the knight: but as the knight woulde have fallen upon the 
efquier, through fweate that ran downe by his helmet, his fighte was 
hvndered, fo that thinking to fall upon the efquier, hee fell downe - 
fideling himfelfe, not comming neare to the efquier, who perceyving 
what had happened, although he was almoft overcome with long 
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* One of the King’s fons, afterwards Duke of Gloucefter. 
fighting, 
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fighting, made to the knight, and threw himfelf upon him, fo that 
many thought the knight {houlde have been overcome : other doubt- 
ed not but that the knight woulde recover his feete againe, and get 
the victorie of his adver/arie. 

«« The king in the meane tyme caufed it to bee proclaymed that 
they fhould ftay, and that the knigitt fhoulde bee rayled up from the 

round, and fo ment to take up the matter betwixt them. 

‘« To be fhort, fuch were fent as fhould take up the efquier, but 
comming to the knight, hee befought them, that it might pleafe the 
king to permit them to lie ftill, for he thanked God hee was well, 
miftrufted not to obteyne the vittorie, if the efquier might be layde 
upon him, in maner as he was earft. 

“ Finally when it would not bee fo granted, he was contented to 
be rayfed up, and was no fooner fet upon his feete, but he cheerefully 
went to the king, without any man’s helpe, where the efquier could 
neyther ftand nor go without the helpe of two men to holde him up, 
and therefore was {et in his chaire to take his eafe, to fee if he might 
recover his ftrength. 

«© The knight, at his coming before the king, befought him and 
his nobles to graunt him fo much, that hee might be eftfoons layde 
on the ground as before, and the efquier to be layd aloft upon him, 
for the knight perceived that the efquier through exceflive heat, and 
the weight of his armor, did marvelloufly faint, fo as his {pirits were 
in maner taken from him. The king and the nobles perceyving the 
knight fo courageoufly to demand to trie the battel forth to the utter- 
ance, offring great fummes of money, that fo it might be done, de- 
creed that they fhould be reftored again to the fame plight in which 
they lay when they were raifed up: but in the meane time the efquier 
fainting, and falling down in a fwoone, fel out of his chaire as one 
that was like to yield up his laft breth prefently among them. ‘Thofe 
that ftood about him caft wine and water upon him, feeking fo to 
bring him againe, but all would not ferve, till they had plucked off 
his armor, and his whole apparel, which thing proved the knight to 
be vanquither, and the efquier to be vanquifhed. 

«¢ After a little time the efquier began to come to himfelf, and lift. 
ing up his eyes, began to holde up his hed, and to caft a gaftly looke 
on every one about him: which when it was reported to the knight, 
he commeth to him armed as he was (for he had put off no peece fince 
the beginning of ‘the fight) and {peaking to him, called him traitor, 
and falle perjured man, afking him if he durft trie the battel with him 
againe: but the efquier having neither fenfe nor fpirite whereby to 
make anfwere, proclamation was made that the battell was ended, and 
every one might go to his lodging, 

‘© The efquier immediately after he was brought to his lodging, 
and layde in bed, beganne to wax raging woode, and fo continuing 
ftill out of hys wittes, about nine of the clocke the next day he yeelded 
up the ghoft. 

«* This combate was fought (as before ye have heard) the viith 
of June, to the great reioyfing of the common people and difcorage- 


ment of traytours.”’ 


Having 
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Having dwelt fo long on this obfolete and abfurd mode of 
trying the juftice of an accufation, we muft now clofe our re- 
view of the volume belore us; a work which, in our opinion, 
does Mr. D. great credit, not merely as an heraldift, if we may 
ufe the word, but as an antiquary, an hiftorian, and a claffical 
{cholar. The notes thew that his reading has been extenfive, 
and his acquaintance with the antients as well as the moderns 
very intimate; while tafte in the felection and judgment in the 
arrangement of his matter are highly confpicuous through the 
whole work, ‘There are, it is true, fome errors to be found 
in it, fuch as, (page 140) his making Lewis XI. king of 
France bufband of the princefs Mary of England, who was the 
wife of Lewis XIL.; and (page 100) his calling Edmund king 
of Sicily brother to our Henry IIl. when Edmund, (who by 
the way was only titular king of Sicily, under a grant from the 
Pope, which in the end was revoked, ) was in reality /on to that 
monarch, who created him Earl of Lancafter. Though thefe 
errors are not noticed in the errata, they mutt be confidered as 
mere overfights; Mr. D. being too good an hiftorian not to 
have been able to correét them, if in the hurry of revifion he 
had not accidentally overlooked them. 

Of the plates and typographical beauties of this volume we 


cannot {peak too highly. Sh... 





Art. III. The Natural Hiftory of Aleppo. Containing a Defcrip- 
tion of the City, and the principal natural Produétions in its 
Neighbourhood: together with an Account of the Climate, Inha- 
bitants, and Difeafes; particularly of the Plague. By Alex. 
Roffell, M.D. The fecond Edition, revifed, enlarged, and illuf- 
trated with Notes. By Pat. Ruffell, M.D. & F.R.S. 2 Vols, 
gto. 3l.12s. Boards. Robinfons. 1794. 


OF the firft edition of this work, publifhed about 40 years 
fince, an account may be found in the 15th vol. of our 
Review. From Dr, Patrick Ruflel’s preface, we learn that 
the author foon meditated a fecond edition, with large additions 
and improvements ; and that, having tran{mitted a copy to his 
brother, (the prefent editor,) who remained at Aleppo in the 
ftation which be had‘ occupied of phyfician to the factory, he 
accompanied it with a requeft that every poffible attention 
might be paid towards fupplying its defects. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done during the lite of the author: but, on Dr. Pa- 
trick R.’s return to England, he found, among his deceafed 
brother’s manufcripts, confiderable materials for the new edi- 
tion. Thefe, together with a variety of matter fince accumu- 
lated, have at length produced the long projected new impreffion ; 
which, 
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which, being more than double the bulk and price of the for 
mer, may in great meafure be regarded as a new work. 

One of the moft ftriking and ufeful alterations is a deviation 
from the mifcellaneous arrangement before adopted, and a divi- 
fion of the work into fix books. Of thefe, the firft three con- 
tain a defcription of the city of Aleppo and its environs, an ac- 
count of its various inhabitants, their manners and cuftoms, 
government, literature, &c. ; the fourth relates to natural hif- 
tory; the fifth contains meteorological obfervations, and an 
account of epidemica!] difeafes ; the fixth is entirely devoted to 
every thing concerning the plague. Notes and illuftrations 
are added to each volume. 

As the additional matter is not diftinguifhed by a particular 
mark, nothing but a direct comparifon between the two edi- 
tions could enable us to {tate it with exactnefs : —but the edi. 
tor, in a general way, points out the parts which have received 
the principal augmentations. ‘The catalogue of plants, by the 
afiftance of Sir Jof. Banks and Dr. Solander, has affumed a 
new and much more perfect form. The account of the domeftic 
manners of the people of Aleppo has been greatly extended ; 
as well as that of the religious practices of the Mohammedans. 
‘The editor has alfo availed himfelf of the opportunity which his 
profeffion afforded, in gratifying his own and the public curiofity 
by a more detailed account of the Harem, or female apartments, 
that characteriftic object of the Kaftern domeftic economy, 
From this we fhall make fome extracts for the entertainment 


of our readers, 


« When the ladies vifit one another in a forenoon, they do not im- 
mediately unveil on coming into the Harem, left fome of the men 
Should happen to be ftill at home, and might fee them as they pafs ; 
but, as foon as they enter the apartment of the lady towhom the vilit 
is intended, either one of the young ladies, or a flave, afiifts in taking 
off the veil, which, being carefully folded up, is laid afide. Itisa 
fign that the vifitant intends only a fhort itay, when inftead of refign- 
ing the veil, fhe only uncovers her head, permitting the veil to han 
carelefsly down on the fhoulders. This generally produces a friendly 
conteft between the parties ; one infijting upon taking the veil away, 
the other refufing to furrender it. A like conteft takes place at the 
clofe of the vifir. When entreaty cannot prevail on the vifitant to 
ftay longer, the veil is hidden, the flaves, inftru&ted before hand, 

retend to fearch for it every where in vain, and when fhe urges the 
abfolute neceflity of her going, fhe is aflured that the Aga, or mafter 
of the houfe, is not yet gone abroad, and is then jocotely dared to 
depart without it. 

« In their manner of receiving one another, the ladies are lefs for- 
mal than the men; their complimental fpeeches, though in a high 
train, are more rapidly and familiarly expreffed. 


¢ The 
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¢ The common falutation is performed by laying the right hand on 
the left breaft, and gently inclining the head. They fometimes falute 
by kifling the cheek ; and the young ladies kifs the hands of their 
fenior relations. They entertain with coffee and tobacco, but the 
Sherbet and perfume are only produced on particular occafions. 

« The great men are attended in the Harem, by the female flaves, 
in the fame manner as, in the outer apartnrents, by the pages. They 
remain ftanding in the humble attitude of attendance, their hands 
crofied before them on their cin&ture, and their eyes fixed on the 

round. The cther ladies, as well as the daughters of the family, 
occafionally bring the pipe and coffee, but do not remain ftanding ; 
they either are defired to fit down, or they retire. This however. is 
to be unhderitood of the Grandees; for in ordinary life, both wives 
and daughters minifter fervilely to the men: the two fexes never fit- 
ting at table together. 

“It is feldom that all the ladies of a Harem are, by the great man, 
feen aflembled, unlefs they happen, in the fummer, to be furprized 
fitting in the Divan where they meet to enjoy the cool air. At 
his approach, they all rife up, but, if defired, refume their places, 
(fome of the flaves excepted) and return to their work. However 
Joguacious they may have been before he entered, a refpeétful filence 
enfues the moment he appears: a reftraint which they feel the lefs, 
from their being accuftomed to it almoii from infancy. It is furpriz- 
ing how fuddenly the clamour of children is hufhed on the approach 
of the father ; but the women often lament their want of power, in 
his abfence, of quieting the children either by threats, or foothing. 

‘ Though the prefence of the great man may impofe filence on the 
younger ladies, he always finds fome of the elderly matrons, ready 
enough to entertain him, fhould he be difpofed for converfation. In this 
manner he learns the domeftic news of the town, which, though rarely 
a topic of difcourfe among the men, being in great requelt at the 
public baths, is circulated by the female pedlers, and the Bidoween 
women attached to the Harem. ‘The former, who are chiefly Jewith 
or Chriftian women of a certain age, fupply the ladies with gauzes, 
muflin, embroidery, and trinkets, and moreover have the art of col- 


le@ting and embellifhing all kinds of private hiftory ; the latter are not. 


lefs talkative, nor more fecret, but poilefs alfo a licenfed privilege of 
{peaking freely to the men, which they perfectly know how to exer- 
cife. ‘Their licence is derived from being often retained as nurfes, 
by which they gain a permanent eftablithment in the family; the 
fofter fitter remaining attached to the Harem, and in time fucceeding 
her mother. The Grandees, in thele indolent hours converte alfo on 
their own domettic affairs, and amufe themfelves with their children. 
When tney with to be more retired, they withdraw to another apart- 
ment, into which no perion, except the lady to whom it belongs, pre- 
fumes to enter uncalled. 

‘ The Turks, in prefence of their women, appear to affe&t a more 
haughty, referved air, than ufua!, and in their manner of {peaking 
to them, are lefs courteous, and more abrupt, than they are to one 
another, or even to men who are much their inferiors. As this was 
trequently obferved in perfons remarkable for an affable deportment 
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to mien, it may be confidered rather as their ufual manner, thari 
afcribed to the accidental prefence of an European; and is further 
confirmed by the ordinary behaviour of the boys, who talk to the 
women in an imperious manner, which they could only have learned 
from example. The men perhaps judge it politic to aflume this de- 
meanour, in a fituation where dominion miy be fuppofed to be main- 
tained with more difficulty, than amorg their male dependants ; and 
therefore venture only in hours of retirement, to avow that gentle- 
nefs, which, as if derogatory from their dignity, toey think prudent, 
in their general conduct, to conceal, from perfens whofe obedience 
they believe can alone be fecured, by an air of itera authority. 

* The ladies, efpecially thofe of rank, appear referved in tegard 
to their hufbands, while they fhow an engaging, affectionate fondnefs 
for their brothers, though it is often returned with little more than 
frigid complaijance : as if their tender endearments werc a tribute 
due to male fuperiority. There are times however when natural 
affection gets the better of this cold indifference of the young men, 
The fight of a filter in diftrefs, or languithing in a fit of fevere illnefs, 
often produces emotion, of which, judging from general appearances, 
they would feem to be unfufceptible. The affectation of apathy, is a 
remarkable trait in the character of the Turks. ‘They are led by it, 
under misfortunes, to affume an appearance of tranquillity, more than 
they poffefs in reality; and, on other occafions, they ftrive to hide 
that fenfibility which other nations think it honourable to indulze. 
Their exterior manners are univerfally marked by this affeétation : 
their real feelings, influenced by the common fprings of humanity, 
are more remote from the eye of obfervation. 

« Perfons of diftin&ion, who are in office, leave the Harem early 
in the morning, and, two hours after noon excepted, pafs moit of 
their time in the outer apartments. But others, who have little bu- 
finefs, and the luxurious young men of all denominations, lounge 
many hours in their Harem. Some allowance, in this refpeét, is 
made to youth, for fome weeks after marriage; but an effeminate 
charaéter, whichis by no means refpectable among the men, is far from 
being acceptabie to the women. The prefence of the men, at un- 
ufual hours in the day time, lays the whole Harem under reftrainr, and 
however fome particular favourite may be gratified by the particular 
attention of her Lord, the reft of the women are apt to lament the 
liberty they are deprived of, by his remaining too much at heme. 

« The Grandees, if flightly indifpofed, continue to fee company in 
the outer apartments ; but when the diforder becomes ferious they 
retreat into the Harem, to be nurfed by their women: and in this 
fituation, befides their medical attendants, and very near relations, no 
perfon whatever can have accefs, except on very urgent bufinefs, 
They make choice of the females they wifh to have more immediately 
about their perfon, and one in particular is appointed to give an ac- 
count to the phyfician, of what happens in the intervals of his vifits, 
to receive his directions, and to fee them duly obeyed. 

‘ Medical people, whether Europeans or natives, have accefs to the 
Harem, at all times when their attendance is requifite. The phyfi- 


cian, after being announced, is obliged to wait at the door till the 
way 
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way be cleared *; that is, till his patient, when a female, her com- 
pany, and attendants, and others who might happen to be in the 
courts through which he muft pafs, have either veiled, or retired out 
of fight. He is then conduéted to the chamber of the fick lady by a 
flave, who continues, in a loud voice, to give warning of his approach, 
by exclaiming Dirb, Dirb, al Hakeem Gia-y. Way! Way! the 
doétor is coming: a precaution which does not always prevent the 
unveiled ladies, who have not been apprized, from accidentally croff- 
ing the court, in which cafe it becomes the well bred phyfician to 
turn his eyes another way. 

« Upon entering the chamber, he finds his patient covered with a 
loofe veil, and, it being a vulgar notion that the malady may be dif- 
covered from the pulfe +, he is no fooner feated, than the naked wrift 
is prefented for his examination ¢. She then defcribes her complaints, 
and, if it be neceflary to look at the tongue, the veil is for that pur- 
pofe removed, while the affiftants keep the reft of the face, and efpe- 
cially the crown of the head, carefully covered. ‘The women do not 
hefitate to expofe the neck, the bofom, or the ftomach, when the cafe 
requires thofe parts to be infpeéted, but, never without extreme re- 
luétance confent to uncover the head. Ladies whom I had known 
very young, and who, from long acquaintance, were carelefs in con- 
cealing their faces from me, never appeared without a handkerchief or 
fome other flight covering thrown over the head. So far as I could 
judge, from general practice, it feemed to be confidered, in point of 
decorum, of more confequence to veil the head, than the face. 

‘ The phyfician is ufually entertained with tobacco and coffee, which, 
being intended as a mark of refpeét, cannot in civility be declined, 
though the compliance leads to an intemperate ufe of both. After 
he has examined, and given directions concerning his patient, he re« 
quefts leave to retire, but is feldom allowed to efcape without hearing 
the incurable complaints of as many valetudinary vifitants, as hap- 
pen to be prefent, who either fit ready veiled, or talk from behind a 
curtain occafionally fufpended in the chamber. Thefe ladies always 
confider themfelves entitled to verbal advice, or at leaft to an opinion 
ofifuch remedies, as have been recommended by others; and a prin- 
cipal part of the medical art, among the native practitioners, confifts 





«# When ‘it is known that the phyfician is about to enter, the flave, 
who undertakes to clear the way, gives notice by calling Amel Dirb! 
Amel Dirb!. make way, make way ; and, returning after fome time, 
fays fi Dirby the way is clear. 

« + The native praQtitioners yive a fanction to this foolifh notion. 
I followed, in that refpeft, the example of my brother, who, except 
in fevers, always infifted on the fick giving an account of their com- 
plaints, before he would feel the pulfe. 

¢ t IL have been offered fometimes, the wrift covered with thin 
muflin, but the Aleppo ladies in general ridicule that punétilio, and I 
pare refufed compliance with a piece of prudery not fanétioned by 
cuftom. 

* Tournefort found the practice different in the Harems he vilited. 
Voyage, ‘Tom. ii. p. 17.’ 
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in being able to acquit themfelves dexteroufly in fuch incidental con- 
{ultations. 

‘ In families which the European phyfician has been accuftomed to 
attend, and when his patient is on the recovery, he is fometimes in- 
duced to protraét the vifit, and to gratify the curiofity of the ladies, 
who afk numberlefs queftions concerning his country. They are par- 
ticularly inquifitive about the Frank women, their drefs, employ- 
ments, marriages, treatment of children, and amufements. In return 
they are ingenuouily communicative, and difplay talents, which, being 
little indebted to artificial cuJtivation, appear, as it were, to expand 
naturally, under aclear fky, and the influence of a delicious climate. 
Their queftions are generally pertinent, and the remarks they occa- 
fionally make on manners differing fo widely from their own, are often 
{prightly, and judicious. 

« When the vifit is at length concluded, notice being given to clear 
the way, the phyfician fets out, preceded as before by the flave, But 
it rarely happens that he is not more than once ftopped, to give ad- 
vice to fome of the domeftics, who wait his return; for however 
flightly they may be indifpofed, the temptation of telling their com- 
plaints to a doétor is irrefiitible. Thefe damfels feldom have any 
other veil, than a handkerchief thrown over the head, one corner of 
which is held in the mouth ; but, in order to avoid even that trouble, 
they frequently place themfelves behind a door, or a window fhutter, 
half open, in which fituation, thrufting out one arm, they infift on 
having the pulfe examined. It fometimes happens, in the great Ha- 
rems, that another obftacle muit be encountered before regaining the 
gate. This arifes from fome of the younger ladies, or flaves, who 
are at work in the court, refufing peremptorily either to veil, or re- 
tire ; which is done merely in fport, to vex the conduétrefs, who is 
obliged of courfe to make a halt. In vain fhe bawls Dirb! and 
makes ufe by turns of entreaty, threat, and reproach; till, finding 
allin vain, ‘fhe gives fair warning, and has recourfe to a never failing 
ftratagem. She marches on, and bids the doétor follow. A com- 
plete route enfues; the damfels fcamper different ways, catch hold of 
whatever offers firft by way of veil, or attempt to conceal themfelves 
behind one another. It is only when none of the men are in the Ha- 
rem, that this fcene of romping can take place. When the phyfician 
is conducted by the Aga himfelf, every thing paffesin orderly filence, 
and, in the chamber of the fick, none befides the elderly or married 
relations offer to join in the converfation: but it is feldom that the 
Aga himfelf takes the trouble, after the few firft vifits, except the 
doétor be a ftranger to the family.’ 


The following picture of the Turkith ladies is manifeftly 
drawn from the life: 


‘ The women in their perfons are rather engaging than handfome. 

It was remarked before, that they were pretty in infancy, but changed 

for the worfe as they grew up: yet they retain for ever the fine 

piercing eye, and many to the latt poffefs their exquifite features, 

though not their complexion. They do not wear ftays, and are at 

litsle pains to preferve their fhape. In general they are low in as 
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and fuch as are tall, for the moft part ftoop. The women of condi- 
tion affect a ftately gait, but walk inelegantly, and the carriage of 
their body is devoid of that eafe, and air, to which an European eye 
has been accuftomed. ‘The drefs in which they appear abroad, is not 
calculated to fet off the perfon; the veil fhows their fhape to difad- 
vantage, the legs are awkwardly concealed by the boots, and even 
without them, their movement is not fo elegantly eafy as that of their 
arms: which may be the reafon that they appear to molt advantage 
when fitting on the Divan. 

‘ The tranfient manner in which the Turkifh women can only be 
feen by a ftranger, renders it difficult, if not impoflible, to {peak de- 
cidedly of their beauty, in comparifon with that of the women of other 
countries, who are feen with more familiarity. ‘Their drefs and veil, 
which are fo difadvantageous to their fhape, may perhaps (the latter 
particularly) be of advantage to their looks. 1 have had occafion to 
fee great numbers, and thought them in general handfomer than the 
Chriftian, and Jewifh ladies; but I was fometimes inclined to doubt 
whether that opinion might not in fome degree be afcribed to feeing 
them partially, or when revealed in fuch a manner, as to give gelief 
to their beauty: it is certain that many whofe faces I had at firft 
thought exquifitely fine, from under a loofe veil, loft confiderably 
when more expofed.’ 

The greater part of the account of the ftate of literature at 
Aleppo is a compilation of what has been written on Arabian 
literature in general; as, indeed, its prefent ftate in that city is 
too low to afford much interefting matter. The appendix 
is enriched by a valuable paper refpecting the principal Arabian 
medical writers.—In compofing this account, confiderable af- 
fiftance has been derived from a MS. entitled the Hiftory of 
Philofophers, of which a copy exifts in the Efcurial, another 
was found at Aleppo, and a copy of it was procured by the 
editor. 

With refpec to the medical parts of this work, the original 
author having beftowed peculiar attention on them, little more 
has been done by the editor than improving the arrangement. 
The chapter on the plague appears to contain nothing which 
has not been introduced in the editor’s Jate elaborate work on 

that difeafe *. 
' The notes and illuftrations are almoft entirely quotations 
from authors, with fome occafional criticifms. As they are 
not confined to what concerns Aleppo and its vicinity, but fre- 
quently refer to the Turkifh empire in general, their extenfion 
feems to have been in a great: meafure arbitrary ; and perhaps 
many readers would rather have wifhed to have pofiefled the in- 
formation arifing from the author’s and editor’s own obferva- 
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* See Rey. vol. xiv. N.S. p. 61, 
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tions, given apart, than to have it prefented in two large and 
very coftly volumes of mifcellaneous matter. 

Various plates accompany this work; of which thofe that ex- 
prefs botanical fubjects appear the moft valuable. 

We cannot but remark that the tite of Natural Hifory does 
not feem very appofite to a work which, tn its prefent tate, con- 
tains fo large a proportion ef civil hiitory, and the defcription of 


manners and cu(toms. A ° 
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Art. IV. The Art of War; a Poem. By jofeph Fawcet. 4to. 
pp. 52. 2s.@d. Johnfon. 1795. 

o7Ts and hiftorians have hitherto defcribed wAR more like 
4“ the obfequious hirelings of ambitious ftatefmen and favage 
conquerors, than as the frtends of virtue and of mankind. 
Plans of dettruction and widely extended ruin they have termed 
great; tranfalions of flaughter they have reprefented as g/ori- 
sus; and to the iteld of carnage and blood they have given the 
captivating epithet of—the bed of honour. Homer contributed 
to make Alexander a warrior, and the epic mufe may generally 
be accufed of firewing poppies over the judgment and the mo- 
ral fenfe. it may be queflioned whether the decoraticns and 
finery in which war has been * tricked and frounced”’ have 
more ferved to fafcinate the vulgar eye, than the manner of its 
being depicted by the pen of genius has tended to pervert and gra- 
dually vitiate the polifhed mind. With the pure eye of reafon, 
Jooking through the medium of philanthropy, how rarely is it 
contemplated! ‘lo excite, however, fuch a contemplation of 
it, is the object of the amiable and fpirited author of the prefent 
poem. He iabours to rend off the meretricious ornaments in 
which war has been drefled, and to expofe tothe eye its naked 
and mangled deformities, perfuaded ‘* that to be hated it needs 
but to be feen.” He is fired with indignation at furveying 
this © tranquil tragedy,’ as he calls it, this * fcene of {plendid 
horror,’ this ‘ fober whirlwind of the polifhed world.’ 

Mr. Fawcet commences this poetical Philippic againft war 
by fome reflections on life, or confcious exiftence ; and, after 
having defcanted on its wonde?ful properties, even in the loweft 
orders of animated beings, he proceeds to afk 

‘ Driv’n by what demon is the hand that dares 

To quench thy flame, where the all-quick’ning breath 

Hath up to reafon blown it?’ 
[le endeavours to paint the fenfations of aftonifhment and hor- 
ror which the firft murder muft have excited in the bofom of 
our firft parent, when he found his fon 
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Stretch’d, bruis’d, and breathlefs on the gory ground.’ 


4 


The poet conceives that he mult have been petrified, 
‘ Struck by the dead with temporary death,’ 
and imagines that he muft have been 
¢ : by the cold horror he'd 
For ever faft, nor more releas’d to life 
By th’ unrelenting ice—had he then known 
That molt inhuman aad molt monflrous deed, — 
Of ftormieft paffion born, with wildnefs done, 
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— was ordain’d to be 

The fettled pra&tice of his progeny ! 

By his mad children methodiz'd to art! 

Nam’d Noble Science !” 
When the poet comes to a nearer contemplation of his fubje&, 
the real picture of war appears to him like fome diftempered 
vifion. Its every part ftrikes him with horror. He laments 
mifapplied reafon and genius in the council in which the plans 
of conteft are formed, and traces with a glowing pencil the 
baneful confequences of ill-direCted ingenuity in the operations 
and inftruments of war. His delineation of fhips of war, and 
of a fea-fight, has too much merit to be kept from the eye of 


our readers : 

: View yon vehicles, 
Whofe wondrous road is through the world of waves ; 
"Vhat give to eager man the morning’s wings ; 
Whofe cordage complicate and canvafs-craft 
Compel the air to pufh ’em on their way, 
And make the winds their fpur! Manfions immenfe ! 
Whole {welling walls a multitude inclofe, 
Yet light and wolant gliding, as the fowl 
That fail the firmament! Of human {kill 
The prodigy and pride! Fram’d to convey 
Social mankind remote mankind to meet, 
To know, to love, t’ enlighten and to help! 
‘To bear from fhore to fhore, in fair fupply, 
Of earth and mind the produce! fruits and truths 
In beaut°ous amity commute, and make 
The world but one ! —— Behold! diftraGting f{cene ! 
The floating houfes of the fea, arrang’d 

in adverfe rows, advance! the moving ftree's 
Iwach other meet! ah! with no friendly front! 
Freighted with thunder, they are come to hold 
(’ommerce of deaths $ to fhaw the aftonifh’d feas 
Such tempeft as the winds ne’er blew! to teach 
The tame commotion of the elements 
ifow fhips to fhatter! to out-roar, out-fpit 

il air-brew’d florm:, and in derifion mock 
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Their modeft madnefs, meek, infipid fcene 

Of fober tumult !————’ 
After having furveyed the bloody conflict, the aftonifhed mufe 
takes notice of the rejoicings attendant on victory, exprefled 
by the firing of cannon, the ringing of bells, and illuminations ; 
and, while fhe beholds * feftive light from every window flung,” 
fhe inquires whence ‘ this pomp of joy ?” 

« Say hath the African fair freedom found ? 

Spite of his fhade at length confefs’d a man, 

Nor longer whipp’d becaufe he is not white ?— 

That were a jubilee for heav’n to join ; 

To extort the gelid hermit from his cell; 

Inflame his brook-fed blood, and force bim bring 

His fober foot to {well the city rout, . 

’ With virtuous riot reeling, and with joy 
Glorioufly giddy !—But ’tis not for this, 
Tis not for this that midnight vies with noon.’ 


Amid the feftivities of vidtory, the widow of a Britifh war- 
rior is introduced, repreffing her tears, participating in the joy, 
and wildly confoling herfelf for the lofs of her young and beau- 
tiful Henry by the thought that 

« Her hero fleeps on honour’s fragrant bed.’ 


From this fcene of unnatural exultation, the poet pafles to 
reflections on the madnefs of mankind difcovered in their paffion 
for war, which has prevailed in al] ages and nations, and has 
made their hiftories little more than ** chronicles of blood.’ 
That it fhould have prevailed among favages does not fo much 
furprize him; for where there are wild paffions without the 
controul of reafon, it is an effect which may be expeéted ; and 
its frantic excefles, ° 

« While horror they excite, extinguifh blame :’ 


On the other hand, the poet proceeds to remark that 
‘ - When 
Fair mercy mixes in the fight, ’tis proof 
Reafon is in the field ;’ 


therefore on civilized war he pours the full torrent of his indiz- 
nation. Mr. F. thus apoftrophizes . 
‘ Civiliz’d war !— How ftrangely pair’d appear 

Thefe words in penfive Rumination’s ear! 

Civiliz’d war !—Say, did the mouth of man, 

Fantaftic marrier of words, before, 

‘Two fo unmatch’d, fo much each other’s hate, 

With force tyrannic, ere together yoke? 

Civiliz’d war?—Tuanks, gentle Europe! thanks, 

Hor having drefs’d the hideous monfter out, 

And hid his nature tn fo foft a name, 
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That weak, hyfterical Humanity 

Might hear with lefs of horror, he is loofe. 

Hail monfter clipt! fhorn of his fhaggy mane, 

His horrid front with flow’rs and ribbands prank’d, 
Smooth, playful moniter ! Mixing with the roar 
Of foreft-rage the city’s polifh’d {mile ! 

‘That with a mild and chriftian calmnefs kills, 

That with more method tears his mangled prey, 
And, as the copious draught of blood he fivills, 
Difclaims the thirft !’ 


The common plea i in behalf of civilized war the poet regards 
as an augmentation of its guilt: 

« It is this mildnefs, to the moral eye 

So far from foftening the hard crime of war, 

That proves the fanguinary practice guilt, 

And ftamps the carnage Murder.’ 
He accufes the fons of refinement and {cience of varnifhing 
over the crime of war, and of endeavouring, though in vain, 
to conceal its horrors : 

« Each ftreak of beauteous white that breaks its dark 

Shows but in blacker night its ebon fhade.’ 


¢ Urbanity and battle’ he cannot endure; nor will he beftow 
any praife on the modern warrior, whom he defcribes as 


« Adting the fiend by fury uninfpired.’ 


Contrafting civilized with favage war, the poet fhews that the 
former is a more extended and protracted evil than the latter. 
He compares the fenfations occafioned by the naked crime of 
murder, with thofe which it excites when it has * its pomp and 
robe about it,’ and is committed on thoufands : 
‘ ~ The amiable vice 

Hid in magnificence and drown’d in ftate, 

Lofes the fiend; receives the founding name 

Of glorious war.’ 


He then laments that law is incompetent to reftrain and punith 
this multitudinous and fhamelefs murderer, and that mankind, 
in what is called civil life, fhould have made fuch inconfider- 
able advances toward real civilization. Having depicted its pre- 
fent miferable ftate, the poem thus concludes : 
‘ How long fhall it be thus ?—Say, Reafon, fay, 

When fhall thy long minority expire? 

When fhall thy dilatory kingdom come? 

Hafte, royal infant, to thy manhood fpring ! 

Almighty, when mature, to rule mankind. 

Weak are the outward checks, thy bridle’s place 

Within the fecret bofom, that fupply. 

‘Thine is the majefty ; the vitory thine, 

For thee referv’d, o’er all the wrongs of life. 
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The DI: my violence the pris vV ate {cone 

Jhat ve xes, and that hides his head mia 1ute 

}krom human atic , it 1s thine to end; 

And thine, the tall and Vitan-crimes that lift 

Their he iia to heaven and lauch at Ia uws? to thee 
All might belongs : 3 hatte, reach thy ripen’d years! 
Mount thine immortal throne, and fwa ry the worla !” 


The extre&s which we have made from this poem will, we 
are perfuaded, convince our readers that it is a woik of ge- 
nius and replete with poetic fre. itis not what the title-page 
might lead fome readers to expect, a didactic poem on the art 
of war, i in which Marfhal Saxe’s Reveries mzarchin blank verte ; 
it is a condemnation of war as an art: whence its prefent title 
may be regarded as fomewhat tronical. Had we given its title, 
we fhould have named it ‘ civilized war. 

The reader will find Mr. F. a clofe imitator of Youns, in 
his faults as well as his beauties. His conceptions are fublime, 
but they are not without the too frequent concomitant of fub- 
limity,—obfurity. Sometimes his brilliant imagination wants 
acheck. Like Young, he too much {pins out his thoughts, 
and purfues a good idea till it almoft becomes ludicrous. Otce 
cafionally his exprefiions are too familiar : 

¢ Who wields his brainlefs brawn in cleaving fiulls.’ 
Sometimes they are awkward: 

6 mew e——-— to pollute your tempted hand 

With what you know #s /pet.’ 


The following line is an inftance of the profaic: 
‘« The wretch whom frong temptations drew towards it.’ 


The moft prominent defect of the poem is alliteration, 
which is fo very frequent that it feems to be the effect of 
defign. © Shyeft of fecrets.’ ¢ Ring of rationals.’ * Sages of 
flaughter.’ © Series of feals fucceffive.’ Chalk-check’d cirele.’ 
« Ceres to a cinder change.’ We obferve alfo too great a mo- 
notony of fentiment. 

The defedis, hewever, of this publication bear no proportion 
to its beauties ; ; and, if the poet’s eye thould be reprefented by 
the advocates tor war as here relling in a frenzy, they cannot 
sn it to be the frenzy of humanity. 





Art. V. Tevelve Discourjes on diferent Subje&s. By George Hfaac 
Hountingford, D. b. Warden or ot. Mary’s College, Winchelter. 


8vo. pp. 338. 6s. Doards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 17g35. 
HE influence of a correct and elegant tafle, formed on the 


om, 
~ 


beft mudels of antiquity, is very extentive. “lo literature, 
} 


as weil as to morals, the poet’s maxim may be applied, 
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Quo femel ¢ 2 imbuta recens, forvabit odorem 


An early and intimate acquaintance with clafical learning 
will difcover itfelf in every fpecies of writing, in which the well- 
bred fcholar exercifes his talents. Le@tures on the dry fubject 
of law received a ftrong tincture of elegance from the pen of 
Blackftone ; and the topics of theology, which have fo often, 
in the hands of taftelefs polemics, appeared no lefs dry, be- 
come pleafing as well as interefting in the fermons of a Hun- 
tingford. Even thofe by whom his fyftem of divinity may be 
thought erroneous, if they be not themfelves under the domi- 
nion ‘of that fpirit of bigotry which they are fo free to cenfure, 
will be gratified with the perufal of a fet of difcourfes, in which 
fyitematic orthodoxy is exhibited in the chafte and elegant fim- 
plicity of aclaffical Ryle. Mr. H. is too good a judge of lan- 
guage to meajure out his periods with the ftiff formality of 

antithetic conitruCiion, or to load them with the frippery 
of falfe ornament. His compolition is eafy without feeblenefs, 
and energetic without ftatelinefs. If he does not furprife his 
reader with fantattical novelcy, he never tires him with infipid 
amplification. The gravity of the found divine is chiiened 
by the elegance of the polite {cholar ; and the folemnity of re- 
ligious inftruction is enlivened by a temperate ule of claflical al- 
lufions and illuftrations. ‘l’o thofe who, with the author, are 
ftrongly imprefled by a feafe of ahe importance of religious 
principles ¢o the order and happinefs of fociety, it will be no 
fmall recommendation of thefe difcourfes to add, that Dr. H. 
difcovers a laudable concern for the prefervation of the know- 
lege of the Chriftian doctrine, and the obfervarice of Chriftian 
duty in this “ann 

Dr. H.’s literary reputation is already fo well eftablifhed, as 
to fuperfede the accie of making any extract from thele 
fermons in fupport of the ezlouium which we have beftowed 
onthem. ‘ihe fubjects are: ihe duty of minift hers to preach the 

gofpel and it: genuine dicirines , on receiving the gofpel with meek- 
nefs and humility ; 5 On redemption through Cor if? ; dut y of accepting 
and ener ving the gofpel revelation; and of paying religious waorfhip 
to Chrij? Fefus the Chrift and ihe Son of God, proved particularly 
frem St. Soba” + Ga/p vel 5 the ‘jews inexcufable for judging according 
to appearances ; on the choice of friends and reading the feriptures ; 
ihe nceefit of vivilance and prayer ; victory by faith over éxternal 
condition, inward tem per, and i ini? eit of mortality ; the fatis- 
faciions derived from religion more pure, permanent, a nd effeciual 
towards the attainment of hat ae /s than the pleafures of the world ; 
on thank{giving for the jriits of the earth; God tbe original author 
ofall blevings enjoyed by Wari. 
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“The valuable Appendix contains authorities, which prove 
that expectations ot future exiftence have prevailed univerfally 


throughout the world. E. 





Art. VI. Monuments aad Painted Glafi of upwards of One Hundred 
Churches, chiefly in the Eailern Part of Kent; with an Appendix. 
By Philip Parfons, A. M. Muinilter of Wye, in Kent. gto. 
pp. 560. 18s. Boards. Nicholls. 1794. 


mM Parfons affigns, as the great caufe of his producing this 
work, an ill ftate of health, which obliged him to ufe 
the exercife of a horfe: perfeverance, he fays, was neceflary ; 
and, in order to induce it, an object became requifite: * this 
object I foon found in the churches which frequently offered 
themfelves to my fight as I rode along, and eunofity produced 
amufement, continuance, and | hope inftruction.’ 

Of fixty-feven churches mentioned in the volume, the dc- 
counts are given from his own examination; for more than 
forty others, he acknowleges the afliftance of the officiating 
minifters. To church-yards he dues not generally defcend, 
though fome epitaphs from thofe cemeteries are here inferted. 
¢ Not, (fays he,) that I would be thought to defpife the fhort, 
but fimple, annals of the poor:—but the truth is, that the Jan- 
guage of thefe memorials is, in general, too mean to attract 
attention ;-not feldom, they are fo ludicroufly ridiculous as 
to provoke a {mile where they mean to be very ferious, as 

« to their filler dear 
Four loving brothers did ere¢t this here :?? 
and again of a good wife, who was 
ss free from malice, envy, and fedition.”’ 


Yet before I leave thefe memcrials of the poor, I muft ob- 
ferve that the advice they contain, however ill expre/?, is al- 
ways excellent.’ 

Painted glafs is a favourite obje&t with Mr. Parfons: he re- 
gards it as a beautiful ornament in any place, * but more efpe- 
cially in churches,—infinitely fuperior to the glaring glafs of 
our modern churches, and much more fuitable to a place of de- 
votton.” Venetian windows, and light-framed fafhes, comport, 
he thinks, more with a ball-room than a place of worfhip! It 
may be afked whether cuftom and Jong habit have not contri- 
buted to this fentiment? He is apprehenfive that it will be 
thought, as probably it will, that he might very properly have 
rejected feveral of the epitaphs which help to {well the volume : 
s—but it is true that feleCtion is an invidious tafk, and what is 
infignificant to one fometimes appears interefling to another, 
and Mr, P.’s with is to offend or burt no one. ‘This kind of 
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reafoning might poffibly have carried him through the church - 
yard as well as the church. He olsferves again—‘ | will ven- 
ture to add that, if a choice were made with the greateft judy- 
ment of only the beft epitaphs, I own I fhould prefer a 
general collection: the varied face of nature, where the oak 
and the elm mix with the may-thorn and the bramble, the 
rough brown hill with the fower-enamelled valley, being more 
agreeable in my eye, than the neat and trim aflemblage of 
merely flowers and fhrubs in the enclofed and cultivated g garden.” 

We proceed to give fome farther particulars of the author's 
account of the performance in general, and this we may do 
in his own words: 

‘ For the work ;—it will fpeak to every heart, at leat to every 
feeling heart, and of confequence give pleafure; amufement and in- 
ftruction will, I prefume, natura!ly follow.— —For myfelf, I claim 
no other merit than attentive induftry, and a moft fincere defire to 
pleafe, to communicate to others that fatisfaction and entertainment 
in reading, which I found in compiling thefe theets. To give plea/ure 
to others is ever among the firft wifhes of my heart, and from this 
motive I offer the following colleétions :-- — — I will not take on 
me to point out the moral to be drawn from them, or the awful leffons 
they inculcate ; but I will add my withes that the grace of God may 
direct that inftruction fo conveyed to every heart, and render it efen- 
tial (effectual) to a happinéfs that may be enjoyed when this frail life 
fhall be no more,’ 

Certain it is that the manfions of the dead afford ufeful in- 
ftruction; fculpture, poetry, &c. attending them may alfo 
yield amufement ; if they can be faid to furnith pleafure, it 
muft be of a melancholy kind, though of the higheft benefit, 
fhould it excite the living wifely to value and properly to employ 
the days and hours which fo rapidly advance to the end of their 
deftined number. 

in a work of this nature, numerous infcriptions will appear 
which in themfelves can be very little interefting to general 
readers ; yet we might extract from the prefent volume a larger 
quantity of what may be deemed curious and inftructive than 
our limits will allow us.toin/ert; a few particulars, however, 
may be felected. 

A natural fon of Richard III. has been mentioned, parti- 
cularly by Peck in his Defiderata. At the church of Eaftwell, 
we are here told, is an old raifed tomb, which tradition reports 
as that of Richard Plantagenet, fon of Richard IlI, The ac- 
count, in brief, is, that Sir Thomas Moyle, who built a houfe 
jn the parifh, inthe year 1546, obferved one of his bricklayers 
to be frequently reading, and difcovered that his book was Ho- 
race: on farther inquiry, it appeared that the man had been 
educated at 2 public ichool, but never knew his parents; that, 

when 
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when about fixteen, he was \, nt for in great hafe, and, after a 
long journey, was conducted to the tent ‘of Kine Richard, who 
there owned him for his oa, gave him a large purfe of gold, 
and with that adviled him to procure a future fubfiftence, if the 
event of the battle fhould prove unfavourable. After the king’s 
death, he lived long in cautious obfcurity, and in the occupa. 
tion of a bricklayer. It is added that Sir lL homas, affected by 
the account, allotted him a piece of ground for a houfe, with 
a {mail pe nhion, and there, in about four vears, he died.— 
‘The tale, Mr. P. adds, is curious and probabje: the regifler 
of the par: 0 1 fhews that a perfon of this name died there, and 
was buricd on the *¢ 22d daye of December, 1550." Other 
circumftances are mentioned which feem to corroborate the 


relation; yet the tomb appears, as iome think, to be of an older 


date. 
In the church-yard at W ilicfborough, an infcription greatly 


obliterated, but by other means preferved, fhews that a young 
man ‘came to an untimely /bel’s juah at the age of 26 
years.” ‘ihe two brothers are reported to have paid their ad- 
drefles to the fame lady, and the fratricide to have made his 
efcape. Jt has been related of Otway, that he founded his trae 
gedy of the Orpaan on a fact which happened at Willef- 


borough. 
Our author meets with thefe two Latin lines, ‘a beautiful 


ws & 


diftich,’ on a brats plate in Lenham church, to the memory of 
Mrs. Pas ku ‘ft, oo 9 canon 27+ 


‘6 Vir 20 cajia, parens METERS, et uupta pi (ica, 
9, mundo Martha, Maria Deo.’ 


Oar ab Vir2 

Mr. P. has given a parapbrafe in Englifh*, and farther re- 
marks,—* The fri line is certainly fat, but the laff is fo ele- 
gantly comprebeniive, fo terfe, that 1 think I never met with 
any thing fir erior to it.” Whether it be owing to any defect 


of cafte we will not pacer. but we acknowleze that we do 
not find ourfeives in a rapture equal with that of our author: 


think the line feciieesen and expreffive, yet not uncom- 


. tne 


'¢ 


we 
nisnly ftriking, as fomeching fimilar is found in other places ; 
two inflances of a very correfponding kind occur in this vo- 
lume, but this infcription at Lenkam is prior tothem. We are 
more pleafed with fome Latin lines among what are ftyled in 
this volume detached epitaphs, of which fome are curious, fome 


eee 





*« A virgin modeft, and a parent kind, 

A matron. with a pure and pious mind ; 

She liv’d like thofe the facred books record, 

Like Sarah, iti!l obedient to her lord. 

Though with the world, the acted Martha’s part, 
she yet, ixe Marv, gave to Ged her heart.’ 
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very pretty. The Latin lines are addreffed by a deceafed wife to 
the furviving hufband; and thctfe allo our author has at ae -. 
or paraphrafed : 

“ Dariatura peri 3—fed Tu, diuturnior, annos 

Viwe imeoss conjux optime, Vive tuos : a 

When we come to the church of Aldington, the writer re- 
marks, * it was certainly foreign to the purpofe of examining 
monuments,—but [ could not forbear dwelling on the idea, 
that [ was now on the fpot where once Era/mus walked, who 
was re¢tor of this parifh, A.D. 1511.) Some very appolite 
lines are here introduced fromCicero’s works.— That greatman, 
irafmus, no doubt, vilited the living, which was given him 
asa mark of rc fpect, and to increa‘e the means of his (ubfiftence, 
though we do not believe that he could be called a refident. 

‘Vo the lift of churches are added thofe of Hadleigh, Ded- 
ham, and Lavenham. Unconne@ed as they are w: th Kent, 
our author perfuades himfelf that the reader of* fentibility will 
approve his motive, when he tells us that in the firft are the 
remains of his anceitors, thatthe fecond was the place of his na- 
tivity, and that the third was the fcene of his education.— Thefe 
accounts form a pleafing and acceptable part of the work. The 
name of Rowland Vaylor, the martyr, commemars ated in Had- 
leigh church, is fufficient to render any place illuftrious. We 
read with pleaf ure that an tron pallifade inclofes the rough an- 
tient ftone, dated 1555, that marks the {pot on which the body 
of that venerable man was confumed. We hopethat every proper 
attention is {till given to preferve the memorial of that intrepid 
friend to truth, liberty, and peace. T he names of Burkitt and 
Wilkins do honour to thefe pages. 

Painted glafs, though fo material an obje& of Mr. Parfons* 5 
inquiry, does not feem greatly to a! bound: inconfid lerable, 
very irregular, imperfect, &c. are the frequent remarks on this 
head. ‘The churches of Boughton, Aluph, Cha!lock, Willef- 
borough, Godmerfham, Stelling, Lithopfoourn, Greae 
Chart, Upp er Hardres, and ‘Teynham, are chiefly to be noted 
for quantity or beauty ; to which Hadleigh may be added, So 
ardent, of late years, has been the zeal—we will not fay the 
rage—for antiquarian sefearches, that we meet with re-iterated 
accounts of the fame objects. Amateurs in this branch are no 
doubt actuated by different motives, and are in danger of 
miftake or excefs. Mr. Parfons has exprefled his reipect for 
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* «« | ciedin early youth: may heaven approve 

The fervent prayer pour’d forth for thee, my love! 
“hiote years of life which might have once been mine, 
May they be added to long years of thine.”’ 
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the antient edifice, as better adapted to the purpofe of pub- 
hic worfhip ; which, poffibly, is faying little more than that 
antiquity prefents an appearance fomething more venerable and 
folemn than what is recent and modern: but be tt remem- 
bered that things muit be new before they can be old. 

No engravings accompany this work. 

A pretty quotation from Addifon, which Mr. P. has chofen 
fur a motto, may ferve as a proper conclufion for this article: 

«© When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dics in me; when [ read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate defire goes out ; when I mect with the grief 
of parents on a tomb- ftone, my heart melts with compaffion ; 
when I fee the tombs of parents themfelves, I confider the va- 


nity of grieving for thofe whom we muft quickly follow.” Hi. 





Art. VII. 4 &iftem cf Divinity, in a Courfe of Sermons ; oa the 

_ Firft Inftitutions of Religion 3 3 on the Being and Attributes of God ; 
on fome of the moft important Articles of the Chriftian Religion in 
Conneétion ; and on the feveral Virtues and Vices of Mankind : 
with occafional Difcourfes. Being a Compilation from the veft 
Sentiments of the polite and found Divines, both ancient and mo- 
dern, on the fame Subjects, properly conneéted with Improve- 
ments: particularly adapted for Families ard Students in Divinity. 
Vol. I. By the Rev. W. Davy, A.B. 8vo. pp. 327. Lutt- 
leigh, Devon. Printed by himfelf, pro dono publico. 1795. 


Ts volume is offered to the public under peculiar circum- 
ftances. It is a fpecimen of a republication of a fyftematic 
eourfe of fermons compiled from various authors, which made 
its appearance in the year 1786. ‘The compiler, as appears 
from the title, is himfelf the printer of the prefent edition; and 
he iflues forty copies, only, of this volume, in order to learn 
how far the public is likely to encourage the completion of his 
defign. From our account of the firft publication in the Rev. 
for June 1787, our readers will perceive that we approved of 
the practical nature of the compilation, and were difpofed to en- 
courage the editor to expeét a favourable reception from the 
public. We learn, however, from a Latin addrefs to the reader, 
that the fuccefs of the firft publication has been fo far from cor- 
refponding with the author’s expectations, that many, very 
many, of thofe whofe names appeared in the lift of fubfcribers 
have not yet paid their fubfcription. This circumftance, with 
fubfequent expences, has involved Mr. Davy in difficulties, 
which will render it imprudent for him to proceed, * without 
the folid fupport of a diftinguifhed and liberal fubfcription, or 
other BENEFICEnt affiftance.” Whether the peculiarlydelicate 
hint, thus given in eight- tenths of a word, will be thrown away, 
5 or 
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or whether the editor will be furnifhed by any other means with 
the neceflary aid, we cannot predict :—nor would we difcou- 
rage any laudable undertaking :—but it would be unkindnefs to 
the worthy editor not to tell him, in plain terms, that his type 
is too bad, and his {kill in the art of printing too defective, to 
leave him any hope of fending out the work with credit from 
his own prefs. it muft alfo be added that the fpecimens of 
ftyle given in the prefatory addrefles, both Latin and Englifh, 
and the new matter which is pretty freely hazarded in thefe 
fermons, will not be likely to prejudice the reader in the editor’s 
favour; neither are the fubjects, except the laft, of a kind 
particularly adapted to attract attention. The fermons in this 
volume are, on baptifm in general ; on re-generation in bap- 
tifm; on infant baptifm ; on confirmation ; on the being of God. = 
se 
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Art. VIII. 4 Tour to Milford Haven, in the Year 1791. By M Mrs. 
Morgan. 8vo. pp. 439. 78. 6d. Boards. Stockdale. 1795. 


ALTHOUGH this volume be not remarkable for elegance of 
ftyle, nor for uncommon acutenefs of obfervation, it may 
be read with pleafure and advantage. ‘The fair writer feems to 
poilefs a talent for defcription, and a tafte for the beauties of 
nature, joined to great fenfibility of temper and difpofition. 
Good fenfe, chearfulnefs, and philanthropy, pervade the whole 
work ; and Mrs. Morgan has a vivacity and good humour in 
her manner, which engage the attention and frequently in- 
wereft the heart of the reader. 
The following incideatal obfervations on the admired ftory of 
John Gilpin do honour to the writer’s difcernment, at the fame 
time that they ftrongly indicate a mind liberal, generous, and 


humane : 

« How any thing that is the caufe of ungafinefs to one human being 
can occafion pleafure to another, was always altonifhing to me, ever 
fince I came to be capable of reilecting, or of making a comparifon 
between one fituation in hfe and another. I have often feen people, 
not deficient either in good fenfe or good nature, fit at their windows 
in London, and amufe themfelves for hours, by watchin g the citi- 
zens of both fexes, as they went home dripping wet after taking 
their weekly walk in the park, or making their Sunday’s vifit toa 
friend ; but one circumitance furprizes me even more than that, 
which is, that Mr. Cowper, who fays, he would not give pain to any 
thing breathing, and who proves himfelf, in every line he writes, to 
be alive to all the minute delights of focial and domeitic life, could fo 
far forget what belongs to thofe feelings, as to hold ovt poor John 
Gilpin, (whether he be a real or imaginary character it matters not,) 
as an object of ridicule ; and for what reafon? Becaufe he was fo un- 
fortunate as to meet with many accidents, in the firft day’s relaxation 
from bufinefs that he had taken for twenty years. What adds to the 

impropriety, 
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impropriety, 1 had almoft faid the cruelty, of raifing, a Jaugh at his 
expence, is, that even thofe difaflers were occahioned by his attention 
to bufinefs, his ceconomy in borrowing a horfe rather than be at the 
expence of hiring one, and his not being too proud to carry the oes 
tles of wine himfelf: for thefe thi ngs, which in fober profe a tradef- 
man of Join Gilpin’s order ought to be commended for srialin. 
he is made the laughing-ftock of his neighbours, and the joke of a 
whole kingdom ; an nd to heighten the folly of his character; he is de- 
firous too that his wife and children fhould’ part ake of his pleafure. You 
will deem one too ferious, ys en | ailert, that this poem, innocent as 
it may feem, is capable of doing a great deal of harm, in an age 
where perfons in bufinefs are much more cenfurable for an aukward 
imitation ef fafhionable life, than they are for too ftrict an attention 
to their fhops ; it may make many an honeft citizen afhamed to return 
We to ferve a good cuftomer, to borrow a horfe of a neighbour, or to 

ke his wife and children out with him, from the mere dread of being 
called John Giipin, who had no fault, that I can fee, but that of not 
going out of his {phere.’ 

A iimilar turn of fentiment prevails in this lady’s obferva- 
tions on the romance of Don Quixote ; concerning which fhe 
obferves (and the remark does honour to her feelings,) that, 
with refpect to that hero’s miftakes and confequent dittrefles, 
fhe © was always affected with téndernefs by thofe parts at 
which others profefled to laugh the moft heartily.’ 

In the fifth letter, we have a very pleafing defcription of 
Sandleford near Newbury, the feat of Mrs. Montague; andthe 
fixth contains a charaéter of that celebrated lady, with her 


habits and mode of life. 

Five Jetters are filled with a defcription of Oxford and Blen- 
heim, places too well known to render an extract neceliary. 
The account of Malvern wells, in the 16th letter, ison the 
whole juft: though we are of opinion that Mrs, M, rather de- 
grades the fine profpect from thofe hills over a fertile, va- 
riegated, and highly cultivated country, by comparing it toa 
map. The roth letter, which contains an account of tke 
journey from Brecknock to ‘Irecafile, will give the reader a 
favourable (pecimen of the work. 

The afternoon looked rather lowering, and fomewhat like rain ; 
was we thought a ten-mile ftage, and that very fine road, would foon 
be run over : fo off we fet: we had not gone above two miles, before 
the fky grew thick, and dropt imall rain; we debated whether we 
fhould not return ; for though the road was good, it was extremely 
hilly, and we knew not a ep of the way; however, our evil genius 
prompted us to proceed: every yard we drov e the heavens darkened, 
and it rained more heavily ; inftead of its being only tea miles, it ap- 
peared to us to be twenty 5 and we began to fear we were got out of 
the road. 


‘ We travelled about feven miles in this mifera’! 


le manner, the rain 
| 


beating in upon us fo much, that we were entively wet throvgh. ! 
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had ftrained my eye-balls till they wera ready to drop out, in watch- 
ing for mile-fiones ; even that poor con! olation was now denied me; 
> 


for the fky became totally dark on afudden. ‘Whe rain fell 10 torrents 


and the wind blew fo viclently it was disiicult for Mr, M. to keep the 
reins in his hand. While we were inthis deplorable con dition, we felt 
ourtelves defcending fome teep place, and couid juil perce ive that 


there was a great “number of trees below us; we believed that we 
were going down a precipice into a deep: dell, for in this country 
there are many of them, where the wood grows prodigioully thick ; 
in our diftrefs we douvted whether we ought not to hop on the fpot 
where we then were, and wait till day-lig it. 

© At this critical moment, to add to our terrors, we heard the 


clinking of chains. We did not expecta ghoft; yet in fuch a fituation 


it would have been almoft pardon nable if we had ; however, we pro- 
ceeded flowly, expecting the event in awful filence. As the notle ap- 
proached, we thought we heard the found of wheels and the feet of 
horfes. We then concluds -d there mutt be fome being in the carriage, 
Ic might be the coach of death, drawn by horics without heads, or 
witches driving through the air, delightiog themfelves with the hor- 
rid ftorm they had railed : but whether they were fpirits of health, or 
goblins damned, we refolved to fpeak to them 3 and Mr, M. called 
out, as loud as he could, low far is it to ‘s'recatlle f Nobody an- 
fwered. He again called, how far is it to ‘i'recaltle? Sull all was 
filent as the grave: but as fpirits mult be hailed thrice, he called the 
third time, how far is it to Trecaitle ? when a poor harinlefs Welfh- 
man, who had not heard for the noile of the sleiiente. and who did 
not perfeci'y underfiand our language, replied in half Weith and half 
Enohth, “ ‘Tree milfh, tree milth.’ 

: Though at tat juncture the found of a human voice was mufic in 
our ears, yet | having three miles more to go funk my {pirits to the 
loweft ebb 5 but { had the fortitude not to utter any comp! aints, be- 
caufe | knew they would be fruit iets, . pm only tend towards making 
Mr. M. more unable to attend to the horfe. It was fo extremely dark 
that we could not fee the animal, or even our own hands, when we 
put them out of the chaife; but we took courage oa meeting this 
waggoner. The noite which to us apy ppeared fo alarming and fo me- 
lancholy, was nothing more chan the rattling of the chains of the wag- 
gon, and the precipice w eal was a prodigious fteep hill, by the 
fide of which was really a rhe dell full of trees; but we provix ogee 
got fafe to the bottem of the hill without approaching the dell. 
relolved to encounter no more fuch untried dangers, and word to 
ito »p at the firtt cottage we came to, and beg the pe eople to take us in; 
‘f they had not a bed for us, they might at leait be prevailed on to 


b 


sor 


make a fire to dry our cloaths, and let us fit by it till the form abated, 
or till the morning arrived 
* We had not gone far before we efpied the withed-for afvlum. 

} ; 


This was eafily difcernable, thouzh the night was fo dark 5 for all 


| 
i 
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the cottages in Wales are perfectly spas the {lates on the roof as 
well as every other part of them, and m be feen at a confiderable 
diftance, which 1s of infinite ufe to tra ne They have often ap- 
neared o luminoas, that { have talzen them for the moon fudden!y 
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burfting from behind a cloud. We ftoprt, and called very loud, but 
here again no foul anfwered ; and having called repeatedly, till our 
throats were dry, we were obliged to fet forward again. 

© After driving sree mil/h, we {aw a glimmering light a confiderable 
diftance off. Had a diamond of the fir water fhone before me, lL 
fhould fearcely have thought it worth ftooping for, of fo much more 
value did the light, which this little candle afforded, appear in my 
eyes. 

" As we drew near the houfe to which it directed us, we conjec- 
tured it to be the inn we were bound for. Mr.M. who had been 
there fome years ago, recollected that there was a dangerous defcent 
not far from it, and therefore thought it moft prudent once more to 
halt upon plain ground, and make another effort to get affiftance, by 
calling to the people within ; but, contrary to the driver of the wag- 

on or the cottagers, before we called, the minute they heard the 
toot of a horfe, three or four people ran out, crying ** Stop! ftop! 
for God’s fake ftop!' don’t come any farther without a light, or you 
will be over.””? A beautiful nut-brown girl, about twelve years old, 
ran through the mud in the pouring rain, without hat or cloak, and 
Jaid hold of the reins, whilft another of two or three and twenty, 
thrufting her neck forward and peeping into the chaife, exclaimed, 
<* Dear madam, how glad I am you are come, and that we heard you 
before you went down the hill! 1 am fure you would have been fadly 
frightened if you had; we have got a charming fire for you, and a 
nice {upper ; I was fo glad to hear your voice, you can’t think it.”’ 

‘You can hardly conceive how much J was aftonifhed to receive 
this kind of falutation from a perfon whofe face I could not at allrecog- 
nize. At the firft inftant I believed that fome of our friends had either 
fent their domeftics to our comfort, or apprized the people of the 
inn of cur coming ; but I immediately recclle&ted it was impoflible 
this fhould be the cafe, for there was not a perfon in the world who 
knew our intention of being at Trecaftle that night; or if they had, 
how fhould they have forefeen the ftorm, and all the confequent dif- 
ficulties it would occafion us? The little girl led the chaife round to 
the door by a gradual defcent. 

‘ We alighted, wet and numbed with the cold, and found as thev 
told us, a charming fire in a very {pacious old-fafhioned parlour. ‘The 
damfels ran about with all the chearfulnefs and alacrity imaginable to 
dry our cloaths, and get us fome refrefhment. We fupped upon a 
very large ham, which was rather falt, and not very delicate; neither 
did I much relifh the bread and butter, but it was the beit.they had ; 
and it would be the height of ingratitude to find fault with any thing, 
where kindnefs and humanity were fo predominant. I was fo fa- 
tigued Jaft night, that I could fearcely fpeak, to exprefs my fatis- 
faction at their treatment of us; but this morning I did not omit to 
admire a fire-fcreen in my bed.room, that was compofed of feathers 
the good girls had put together with great pains. 

‘ The walls were ornamented with fome very old portraits. The 
communicative girl told me they were likenefles of the former pof- 
feffors of the houfe, which in days of yore belonged to a great and 
sich Welfh family. This was provably faét, and that they lived in 
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folitary dignity, hemmed in on all fides by mountains and precipices, 
having a little principality within their own jarifdiétion, and lording 
it over the poor fimple peafants, their humble tenants and neighbours. 
This mode of living in voluntary feclufion from the fociety of their 
equals was by no means peculiar to Wales, but prevailed over every 
part of this ifland. 

« What a happy change has this kingdom undergone fince thofe 
times ; now every peafant fleeps under his own vine and under his 
own fig-tree. Now the nobility and gentry find a rational pleafure 
in the fociety of thofe who can either do them fervice or communicate 
information ; they look upon their tenants and neighbours as men and 
brothers, and are happy by the urbanity of their behaviour, to fet 
them an example, and by this means to polifh and refine all who 
come within their fphere; in return they receive fincere affection 
and friendthip, inftead of fear and fervility ; let every one, who talks 
of the pride and hauteur ftill prevalent amongft the great, lock back 
upon former times, then let them fay, if they can, that thefe times 
are not happier than the paft.’ 

The following account of the difpofition and manners of the 
Welth, as it feems to be dictated by a candid and liberal fpirit, 
will doubtlefs be pleafing to many of our readers : 

‘ The women in general have exceeding good natural underftand- 
ings, but they feem to be too well contented with the confcioufnefs 
of that, for they are not folicitous to cultivate them, as highly as 
they are capable. They love gaiety and parties of all forts, where 
chearfulnefs and freedom banith reftraint and formality; and their 
countenance is fo eafy and happy, that it feems to preclude all care. 

‘ In this defcription I do not include all the ladies of Wales; but 
only to fay, thefe feem to be the leading features of their natural 
character. 1 converfed with many who had not the {mallet dialect ; 
and who, to their native good humour and {weetnefs, added polite 
manners and an informed underftanding. The moft perfect innocence 
and chearfulnefs are vifibly depicted in their whole deportment ; 
and this gives fuch a youthfulnefs to their look and manner, that you 
may very well miftake a woman who is near thirty to be no more than 
eighteen. ‘They are very pretty, have delicate complexions, and 
very fine teeth, and are well made; but their fhape has fomething of 
the Dutch roundnefs and plumpnefs in it. The men are remarkably 
handfome, and in proportion to their number I never faw fo many any 
where. They, as well as the women, ‘‘ doft the world afide, and 
bid it pafs ;”’ indeed, I fear, they have too much of this natural care- 
leffnefs of difpofition in them; for in general the Welfh gentlemen 
live up to the top of their fortunes, and very many far beyond them. 
The ftrongeft trait in the Welfh difpofition is the moft unaffected good 
humour; and this it is which makes them unable to withftand any 
temptation that comes in the form of fociability : 

Dance ahd fing, time’s on the wing : 
Life never knows the return of {pring : 


is a maxim they pradiife with all their heart and foul: by this means 
Rev. Nov, 1795+ U they 
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they certainly prolong ¢ the fpring,’ but it is fometimes followed by a 
long and dreary winter. 

« They entertain not only hofpitably but elegantly ; and nothing can 
be fo abfurd in the Englith, as to fancy that they differ from us ma- 
terially, either in their tables, their houfes, or their drefs. They want 
ncething but the latt finifh, that is, a high polifh to be put upon their 
manners, and a greater defire for the attainments of the head ; for in 
thofe of the heart, no nation can exceed them. But if they cannot be 
faid to be arrived at the higheft pitch of literary refinement, every one 
allows them to be generous and hofpitable, and their ftyle and man- 
ner perfectly exprefs thofe ineftimable qualities.’ 

We mutt not take our leave of the fair authorefs of this enter- 
taining work, without obferving that fhe never fails fo much as 
when fhe attempts to write verfes ; for we cannot compliment 
her fo far as to fay that fhe appears to be a favourite with the 
mufes. As fevere critics, we might likewife remark that,while the 
mutt be allowed the merit of a natural and eafy ftyle, fhe is not 
quite free from that affetation of fentiment and flippancy of 
language which of late years have infected many of our writers 
of travels : but we fhould not do her juftice if we did not praife 
the modefty and good fenfe which particularly charaéterize her 
preface. 

The book is printed by fubfcription ; and the lift is a very 


handfome one. Ban* 





Arr. IX. The Theology of Plato compared with the Principles of the 
Oriental and Grecian Philofophers. By John Ogilvie, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
8vo. pp. 205. 4s. Boards. Deighton. 1793. 


PT novcs it may be gratifying to literary curiofity, and fer- 
viceable in afcertaining the powers of the human mind, to 
collect and exhibit the fpeculations and opinions of the antient 
philofophers, yet we muft hence expec little affiftance in the 
elucidation of the principles of true theology. With whatever 
enthufiafm we may perufe thofe of their writings which are 
come down to us, and however, in many refpeéts, they may 
deferve the moft diligent ftudy, our judgment muft totally fail 
us if we do not perceive that their treatifes on phyfics and the- 
ology are the leaft entitled to our praife or attention. Here 
theory is too generally fubftituted by them for experiment, and 
mere fiction obtains the refpeét which is due only to truth. 
Neverthelefs, let us not defpife their conje€tures, nor the rea- 
foning by which they endeavoured to give them plaufibility. 
if what they often advanced on God and the univerfe, fubjects 
to which they were fond of extending their fpeculations, ap- 
pears to us as partaking rather of the nature of poetry than of 
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genuine philofophy, we fee in it the traces of vigorous and in- 
veftigating minds; and even while we reject the theory, we 
cannot but admire the ingenuity with which it is fupported. 
Among thefe fages of antiquity, Plato holds a confpicuous 
place; nor is it wonderful that his opinions fhould have pro- 
voked much inquiry and difcufion. His f{peculations are truly 
fublime, and his reafoning is often deep and Jaboured, though . 
very far, in many places, from being convincing. Of the 
arduous nature of his refearches he muft have been aware; and 
the laws of the ftate may perhaps have thrown embarraflments 
in his way, in openly delivering his real fentiments on fome of 
them: but whether motives of policy induced him to praétife 
concealment in his theological writings, or whether from 
his works, as they lie open to the underftanding of the 
uninitiated modern fcholar, we are to infer his real opinions, it 
is not eafy to determine. However this may be, his works are 
curious, as monuments of antient fcience. ‘They can afford to 
the Chriftian, who enjoys the advantages of revelation, no con« 
firmation of his faith ; though they may probably help him in 
detecting the Platonifms with which Chriftianity was vitiated 
by the philofophizing Chriftians. The author of the pre- 
fent eflay does not, however, 25 might have been expedcied, 
expatiate on any ufe of this kind, but endeavours rather to de- 
duce from Plato’s theory an argument in fupport of the promi- 
nent article in our popular theological creed. He allows, in- 
deed, that the dogma of this antient fage on the fubject of a 
triad is fomewhat different from the trinitarian doétrine of 
Chriftian churches: but he obferves that it has an apparent 
fimilarity, and he thinks ¢ that we may perceive with emolu- 


‘ment how wearly the notions of fallible men coincided with the 


teftimony of writers who were commiffioned to promulgate a 
fublime my ftery to mankind.’ 

This apparent fimilarity and near coincidence between the 
Platonic triad, (confifting of the to ¢v—the Inusoupros OF Aoyogm— 
and the Wuxn t# xocus,) and the trinity as exhibited in our 
creeds and formularies of faith, we confefs ourfelves unable to 
perceive. Nothing, according to Dr. Ogilvie’s own ftate- 
ment, can be more diffimilar. A triad, * excluding equality 
and competition,’ varies as much as poffible from the received 
explications of the trinity: but, even granting that the fimilarity is 
greater than is fuppofed, it may be afked how Platonic notions, 
derived from the mere fource of the imagination, can illuftrate 
a facred myftery ; or what is the advantage which Chriftians 
are to derive from the adoption and ufe of terms, in {peaking 
of this do€trine, which are fan@ioned by a heathen writer rather 
than by the fcriptures ? 


U 2 Partiality 
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Partiality for an author on whom much time and fludy has 
been employed may be expected, and is always readily excufed, 
Many will think that Dr. O.’s admiration of Plato and his 
doctrines is carried to excefs, and that he labours to eftablith 
thefe opinions with the ardour of a believer. Much of what he 
dignifies with the epithet of * fublime philofophy’ will now be 
confidered as the flights of fancy ; and the arguments adduced to 
fupport it, particularly thofe defigned to prove the pre-exiftence 
of the foul, muft be pronounced weak, if not abfolutely childith, 

If enthufiafm, however, has tranfported the Do@or a little too 
far, the general merit of his eflay entitles him to forgivenefs, 
He has well arranged the principles of the Platonic theology, 
illuftrating and comparing them with fimilar antient dodtrines, 
Thefe relate to God, to the univerfe, to man, to the origin of 
evil, to the pre-exiftent ftate of man, and to the immortality 
of the foul. 

Dr. O. informs us that his eflay was originally compofed 
with a view to its infertion in the Tranfactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh ; that, though it could not find a place 
in them in confequence of a regulation * excluding all difqui- 
fitions of theology from their records,”’ it was honoured with 
the approbation of this learned body ; and that this flattering 
teftimony has encouraged him to prefent it to the public. 
He thus fpeaks of his undertaking : 

* The following little work contains the doctrines of Plato on the prin- 
cipal queftions of theology, arranged with thofe of the moft illuftrious 
among his predeceffors. It has therefore fome claim to attention, as 
profefledly exhibiting fpeculations on the great fubjects of God and 
the Univerfe, which may be faid to have originated in Luman /agacity ; 
and as eftablifhing the truth of certain effential doctrines, by the, 
teftimony of mankind in the pureft ages. In the illuftration of Pla- 
tonic maxims and theories, an attempt is made to explain certain ob- 
{cure dogmas, by collating paffages from different dialogues of this 
author, by which means his true meaning is difcovered and elucidated ; 
principles that have been aferibed to him without ground, by the mof 
eminent of antient philofophers, are fet afide ; his tenets in fome cafes 
are fhewn to be the fame 2s thofe of fome great names among his 
predeceffors, from which they were judged to be oppofite; and 
charges that would imply inconfiftency are refuted, if not with ad- 
equate ability, at leaft with that impartiality and candour which the 
fabjett feems peculiarly to prefcribe. In fhort, an epitome of ancient 
theology is here prefented to the public.’ 

After an ample fyllabus, we come to the eflay, which is di- 
vided into fix fe&tions :—their titles are, 1. Dodétrine of the 
antients, and particularly of Plato, concerning the divine na- 
ture, perfections, and providence. 2. Cofmogony of the an- 
tients, Of the nature, character, and offices of the —— 

8 triad, 
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triad, as being interefted in the formation and government of 
the univerfe. 3. Middle order of beings. Inhabitants of the air 
andelements. 4. Of the creation and conftituent principles of 
man. 5. Platonic doétrine of the origin of evil and its effects, 
compared with thofe of oriental and of Greek philofophers on 
the fubjec&t. 6. Doétrine of the antients on the nature and im- 
mortality of the foul. Summary of the Platonic reafoning on 
this fubject, and of obfervations on future rewards and punifh- 
ments. 

Under thefe heads, Dr. O. difcuffes in detail the various 
ramifications of antient theories, and appears to have been fo 
enamoured of fiction as to have argued himfelf into the belief 
of the actual exiftence of thofe imaginary beings, with which 
Plato and others filled the univerfe. We find him lamenting 
that philofophy has not thrown more light on the demoniacal 
doctrine ; appealing to antient teftimony to fupply this def- 
tiency, fo that the exiftence of demons may be afcertained ; 
and undertaking § to trace the flight fteps of thefe invifible and 
fuperior agents on the checquered path of human life, and to 
render manifeft to all the part which they appear to take in its 
tranfactions.? Through their agency, he accounts for thofe 
dreams which reprefent * prophetic images of events flumbering 


, (as he terms it) in the bofom of futurity.’ 


To the account of Platonic entities and their refpeCtive pro- 
vinces, is fubjoined what is denominated a view of the Platonic 
univerfe ; in which Dr. O. flatters himfeif that he has in fome 
degree imitated the manner of the philofopher : 


‘ The univerfe of Plato peopled with innumerable inhabitants fug- 
\gelts the idea of an hive, occupied by a bufy community, and replete 
with a treafure colle€ted from all quarters. In this comparifon, if we 
confider the exterior frame of the cell furrounding and protecting the 
infect tribes, as an image of that immenfe circumference whereby the 
globe is invefted, the ideas that /'ve in the Divine Mind, and pour 
in uninterrupted fucceflion in all parts of its workmanfhip, will be 
figured by the fwarm, that burfting front multiplied compartments, 
fettle promifcuoufly on objects, of which they extraét the effence, 
and exhibit the patterns; the queen of thefe tribes, the foul as fhe 
may be termed of the whole body, whofe influence extends to all 
parts of her dominion, is no inadequate emblem of the vital {pirit, 
the Anima Mundi, who fills and agitates the frame of the world; in 
fine, the honey dropping of all fides into the combs wherewith the 
hive is replenithed, reprefents not improperly in this group of refem- 
blances, the inftruétive nature of the Platonic philofophy, and the 
{weetnefs of thofe periods whercin its maxims are conveyed.’ 

Similies do not always illuftrate ; and, leaving our readers to 
their own comments on this paflage, we fhall conient ourfelves 
with obferving that we deem it one of the unfuccefsful clais. 

U 3 Part 
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Part of the Platonic philofophy refpe€ts the origin of evil, 
To account for the exiftence of thofe characters of imperfedtion 
called natural evil, by which the world is diftinguifhed, re- 
courfe is had to the nature of matter ; in creating which, we 
are told in general that, as the Deity formed fomething oppo- 
fite to his own nature, it muft neceffarily be imperfect. In 
anfwer to the queftion wherein the imperfection of matter and 
the evils arifing from it confift? we are inftruéted in * the 
tendency which the parts of matter, originally difordered and 
agitated, have at a!! times to return to their original flu@tuation, 
under the influence of a power that participates of this in- 
quietude.” Moral evil is explained in this efflay as proceeding 
from the union of matter and fpirit.— Ihe general view of the 
fubject Dr. O. gives in the following words : 


« The globe therefore which we inhabit, as wel] as the planetary 
orbs, are habitations fitted for imperfect beings, who pafs from one 


to another in a courfe of expiatory trials, whereby their natures ac! 


quire a likenefs to that of Deity; and they find him thé enjoyment 
of perfec felicity, as foon as this purpoic is accomplifhed. Evil 
therefore is confidered by Plato, as it was by his mafter Pythagoras, 
not as a principle but as an accident. It is a tranfient alienation 
from order and reétitude, occafioned partly by appetites of which 
matter is the parent, and partly by weaknefs and human imperfection. 
Goodnefs, on the contrary, is an effential perfeétion of God, whica 
ts included in our idea of his exiftence. Our bufinefs therefore in life 
is to gain a refemblance to the Divine Mind, by an imitation of his 
moral perfeélions; and to fly from this evil world, or to live apart 
from it as much as our nature and circumftances permit, by avoiding 
to be mifled by its allurements, or contaminated by its impurity.’ 


In noticing Plato’s doctrine of the pre-exiftence of the foul,. 


> 


Dr. O. gravely tells the ftory of Er, the Armenian ; remark- 
ing that many readers will find difficulty, perhaps, in difcover- 
ing whether the Greek philofopher ought to be confidered as 
relating a fact or inventing an apologue. Now we conceive 
that no individual of common fenfe can have the Jeaft difficulty 
on this head: for that Plato invented this fable to fupport an hy- 
pothefis is much more probable than the idea of his having re- 
ceived it by an actual revelation. The abfurd obfervations of the 
philofopher in his Phedon, with a view to prove that know- 
Jege is no more than the remembrance of paft tranfactions, (or: 
my N LAbnoIs BX AAAO TL N AaVAUINOIS roca soa) his prefent ad- 
mirer terms ingenious ; and, in defcanting on his doctrine of 
the immortality of the foul, Dr. O. places a belief of a future 
ftate among axioms, or felf-evident truthg. If this be an ax- 
iom, how, we would-afk, can it be faid that Chriftianity has 
brought immortality to light ? | 


In 
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In taking our leave of this eflay, we muft not pafs over in 
filence the numerous errors in the Greek quotations, (¢. g. syv2ro 
©rw for rg @w, p. 92.) which may have poffibly been 


occafioned by the author’s diftance from the prefs. To him 
we Cannot with any propriety attribute them, as he appears to 


o 


have beftowed fo much attention on his fubject. Me-y. 





Art. X. Hifforical Views of Devonfoire; in Five Volumes. By 
Mr. Polwhele, of Polwhele, Cornwall. Vol. I. Large 8vo. 
pp- 214. 6s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies, 


R. Polwhele is aiready known to the world by produc~ 

- tions * which have placed him in a refpectable and ad- 
vantageous light :—his poetry, in particular, has proved him 
to bea man of fenfibility and imagination. It might be thought 
that fuch a bias would difqualify him for the employment in 
which we here find him engaged: yet we may reafonably al- 
low, that the quick obfervation and penetrating attention of 
the poet may be very ufeful in refearches of this kind. A 
lively genius, under due correction, and fraught with a requi- 
fite fhare of knowlege, may render inquiries, which in them- 
felves would be rather dry and infipid, both entertaining and 
inftructive. 

The hiftery of Devonfhire, in three volumes folio, the 
public are now expecting +: but the author has met with confi- 
derable difcouragements and difficulties to impede his progrefs, 
From his Pro/peétus, we learn that two volumes, at a fub{crip- 
tion of four guineas, were originally promifed; he bas now 
engaged to add a third without advancing the price; modeltly 
exprefling his hope that a// his fubfcribers, on receiving the 
Profpeétus, will pay their firft fubfcription.—Befides other 
caufes which, in the general courfe of things, concur to dela 
thefe publications,—* I have, (he fays,) been repelled by events 
that do not neceffarily attend purfuits like mine! my fcheme 
of writing has been well nigh fruftrated —my warmeft expecta- 
tions have been nearly blafted. ~ Violent illnefs, and for more 
than two years the languor of indifpofition, I deem, the flighteft 
of my misfortunes !’—It is not without concern that we alfo 





oe a ee a . 


* For this author’s other works we refer the reader to Rev. for 
Feb. 1790, New Series, vol. i. p. 203; alfo Rev. for March ditto, 
P- 303. 

+ One volume of this large work has made its appearance, and, 
which is rather extraordinary, it proves to be the fecond. Mr. Pol- 





. whele has reafons for this plan, which are fatisfactory, at leaft to him- 


felf, we hope alfo to others: but we fhall take no farther notice af 
them until that folio book comes under our review. 


U 4 read 
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read the following note in the volume before us, occafioned by 
an incidental mention of the late Mr. Badcock : 


« Long before his death, his literary purfuits had been often inter- 
rupted by a dreadful indifpofition: Heaven knows that at this mo- 
ment, I am but too fenfible what his fufferings muft have been! The 
ill health of my predeceffors, I fear, was entailed on me with the 
hiftory ! There feems to be a fatality in the attempt ;—not to mention 
the imperfect works of Sir W. Pole, of Welftcote, or of Rifdon ; 
Milles, and Chapple, and Badcock, have either fallen vi€tims to the 
hiftory of Devon, or died in the midf of their labours. Jt was this 
idea which chiefly induced me to print my colleZions for the general 
biftory in the prefent form, without lo/s of time. If | drop before the 
completion of this work, the public will here poffefs a variety of ufe- 
ful notices, which from the multiplicity of my papers, their diforder 
in numerous inftances, (to any other eyes than mine) the endlefs di- 
verfity of the MS. and the difficulty of decyphering a great part of 
it, and from many other circumitances, no writer fucceeding me 
could poflibly bring forward. ‘They are notices which in this cafe 
would be inevitably loft.’ 

The publication now before us is the firft of Mr. Polwhele’s 
five fmaller volumes, or hifforical views; concerning which 
work he farther fays, 

* It interferes not in the leaft with the main undertaking, yet will 
probably be deemed a repofitory of curious notices. Here may be 
regiftered at large a multiplicity of papers to which references only 
can be made in the 4i/fory.—1 fhould with to be underftood, indeed, 
that one great object for the publication of Aiforical views, is to 
create difcuffion, fuggeit fubjeéts for enquiry, and open frefh fources 
of intelligence, fo that every point worthy notice may be mentioned 


and afcertained, and in fhort that nothing of confequence may be 
omitted in the hiftory.’ 


Accordingly, he entreats his correfpondents to furnifh him 
with any remarks which may promote the defign. Such is the 
account which the author gives of thefe peculiar volumes; to 
which we fhould add that—‘ of the Aifforical views (vol. 1.) 
the prefent impreffion is intended for fub{cribers only, at 6s. 
a copy.’ 

It appeared to be juftice to Mr. Poiwhele and the public to 
ftate his fituation, and his account of the work in hand: we 
proceed now to make the reader fomewhat more acquainted 
with the bcok before us. Its general denomination is—*‘ of the 
Britifp Peried, from the firft fettlement in Daamonium to the 
arrival of Julius Cafar, 55 years before Chriit.’—By Dan- 
monium we are to underitand, Devon and Cornwall, together 
with additions gradually formed from neighbouring counties. 
The above general defcription of the volume divides itfelf into 
no lefs than eleven fections, under the following heads :—View 
ef the inhabitants of Danmonium—of the Danmonian fettle- 


ments, 
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ments, divifions of land, and government—of their religion— 
of their civil, military, and religious architecture—of paftur- 
age and agriculture—of mining—of manufaCctures—of com- 
merce—of language and learning—of perfons and population — 
of the character, manners, and ufages of the Danmonians 
durigg the Britifh period: which fe€tion clofes the volume. 
On a fubje& fo uncertain and obfcure, it is almoft wonder- 
ful that fo much fhould be written, Some part, however, of 
the book is employed in anfwering objections, removing diffie 
culties, or confuting hypothefes advanced by others. Yet, with 
this and other allowances, far more is offered to attention, 
than on a topic fo remote, and fo involved in darknefs, could 
be reafonably expe&ted. We cannot but admire the induftry, 
the,acutenefs, and the fagacity, which the collections and re- 
marks, well-founded or not, will be allowed todifcover. Mr. 
Polwhele very naturally and properly avails himfelf of the la- 
bours of his predeceflors: Carte, Borlafe, Bryant, Whitaker, 
&c. The firft, indeed, as an antiquary, he freely cenfures ; 
though, as an hiftorian, he allows him merit. To Borlafe 
and Whitaker he affigns due praife, but finds reafon to dif- 
fent from each, which he does with candour and refpect ; 
if he betrays any difpofition toa petulant kind of cenfure, it is 
when his more direct co-adjutor, Mr. Chapple, falls in his 
way; from whofe manufcripts he notwithftanding inferts 
feveral extracts, and fome of great length. Mr. Borlafe * 
deferves every encomium which he has received; in our 
opinion, he ranks with the firft in his line of ftudy, whe- 
ther he be right or not as to fome of his conjectures. Be- 
‘fides thefe more modern Englifh writers, the author af- 
cends to thofe of remoter date; alfo to thofe of different lan- 
guages, from whom alone, indeed, we can expect any certain 
information, or rather, we may fay, any glimmerings of light, 
concerning very early periods :—but Mr. Polwhele inclines to 
admit accounts relative to them which learned men have either 
exploded, or have confidered as of fo dark and dubious a nature 
as not to afford fatisfa@ory dependance. The opinions of Mr. 
O’Halloran and Col. Vallancey obtain greater favour with him 
than other able and fenfible writers can allow them to deferve. 
Accordingly, he carries us far back indeed for the firft coloni- 
zation of Danmonium. He aims to prove that—‘ our primi- 
tive colonifts emigrated from the eaft before the exiftence of 
the European or Continental fettlers.’ Again he fays, * If it 
be afked, at what period are we to fix the emigration from the 
Eaft, or from Armenia, to the Britith ifles? I anfwer, thar, 
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* See Moatily Review for June, 1754, vol. x. p- 415. 
probably, 
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probably, it was not long after the difperfion from Babel—at 
the deftruction of the great monarchy or empire ot Nimrod.’— 
To fupport this, he produces the authority of the Saxon chro- 
nicle; and he Jabours to fhew that the difputed paflage is in- 
corrupt, and that Dr. Gibfon’s propofed infertion of Armorica 
for Armenia is not merely needlefs, but contrary to the delign of 
the writer. Richard of Cirencefter is a farther witnefs in fa- 
vour of this emigration. After other reflections, and fome 
doubtful authorities, we are conducted toa higher tribuna!—<‘Al! 
pasties feem, (he fays,) ** to appeal to Cafar;” let then Czfar 
decide the queftion.”—The proofs, if proofs they may be called, 
which are by thefe means afforded, arife rather from implication, 
than from any dire& affertions. 

We incline, with Mr. Ledwich, to think that it is time to 
have Jone not only with fititious but alfo with merely con- 
jeCtura! hiilory, and to adhere, as far as we can attain them, 
to the folid documents of truth. We are fomewhat furprifed 
not to have obferved the name of that re{pectable antiquary * in 
the prefent volume. Yet, while it is true that fabulous and ob- 
fcure accounts can yield little fatisfaction, we will not with a 
fupercilious and confident air pronounce on ail that has been 
advanced in fupport of an early colonization, as utterly deftitute ot 
the leaft probability. This early colonization 1s with Mr. 
Polwhele a favourite point, kept conftantly in his eye: moff 
of his readers will affent in general to the juftice of his relation 
if applied to the Belgz, who from the coafts of France might 
have peopled this ifle: but numbers, if not all, of them will 
hefitate concerning the far more diftant emigrations from the 
eaft, of which he feems to be thoroughly fatished : though it muft 
be confefled that fome men of learning and ability, as well as 
others of impetuous temper and heated imagination, have al~ 
lowed a degree of favour to the fentiment. Here we may not 
improperly notice a quotation made from the ingenious and 
learned Dr. Campbell, who intimates that ‘ the fertility of this 
ifland in the Britifh period is a certain proof, that it was inha- 
bited long before our antiquarians have thought proper to co- 
lonize it.” 

The extracts which we might produce from this work are of 
greater length than our limits will generally admit: all that 
we can do is to offer a few paflages, by which fome judgment 
may be formed of the writer’s ftyle and manner.—The 4th 
fection treats of Danmonian architeéture ; a {ubject, it might be 
fuppofed, fufficiently fterile and fcanty, yet here occupying up- 
wards of fixty pages: it is introduced as follows : 
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* See Rev. for May and June 1793, vol. x1. p. 30. and 197. 
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* With refpeé to the architecture of the Danmonians, nothing caa 
be advanced with certainty. The Greek and Roman writers obferv- 
ed the arts and manners of the ancient Britons fo fuperficially, or re- 
ceived fuch falfe and vague accounts of the Britifh iflanders from 
others, that I cannot recur to thefe authors with any degree of confi- 
dence. Diodorus Siculus informs us that the Britons dwelt in houles 
conttructed with wood and covered with ftraw. And in regard to their 
form, Dio calls the Britith houfes cia; and Zonaras * makes Ca- 
ra¢tacus call them cxyndiz. Mr, Whitaker defcribes the houles of the 
Britons as great round cabins, built principally of timber, on founda- 
tions of ftone, and roofed with a floping covering of kins or reeds: 
but the Britifh houfes were fometimes conftructed in a different form, 
not rounded, but nearly fquared, and containing about fixteen yards 
by twelve within. Such, at leaft, as Mr. Whitaker informs us, was 
the ground-work of a building which was difcovered within Cattle- 
field +, in 1766, and laid in a manner that befpoke it to be Britith.’— 

‘ The fame fort of foundation has been difcovered about thofe huge 
obelifks of the Britons near Aldborough in Yorkfhire, which are fo 
fimilar to the ftones erected fregucatly without their circular temples. 
As to their materials, the Britifh dwellings mutt have fomewhat va- 
ried according to their fituations. In the neighbourhood of Dartmoor, 
for inftance, their walls probably confifted of granite, and near the 
Denyball quarry, they were roofed, perhaps, if notentirely built, with 
flate {. Such is the cafe at the prefent day,—'fhe Danmonians 
dwelt alfo in caverns. In the mean time we are not to imagine that 
the Danmonians could boaft no {tructures fyperior to the | abitatious 
I have defcribed. The houfes I have noticed were thofe only of the 
people in general. And there was dgubtlefs 2 great diitinclion be- 
tween the dwellings of the chiefs and the villains. ‘The Lord’s man- 
fion was, as our fuperior boufes remained in the laft century, all con- 
ftructed of wood, on a foundation of fone, was one ground ttory, and 
compofed a large obiong and fquarith court. <A confiderable part of 
it was taken up by the apartments of fuch as were retained more im- 
mediately in the fervice of the Seignior. And the reft, which was 
more particularly his own habitation, confilted of one great and fe- 
veral little rooms. In the great room was his armoury ; the weapons 
of his fathers, the gifts of his friends, and {poils of enemies, being 
difpofed in order along the walls.’ 

Such is the defcription of Danmonian habitations. It may 


pofibly be thought that it applies pretty well to our Saxon an- 
ceftors, or perhaps to the Belgic Britons: but, as an authentic 
account of thofe who are termed Aborigines, it mutt furely re- 
main at leaft wholly problematical, We pafs over this and 
other difquifitions concerning caverns, towns, military build- 
ings, &c. nor fhall we pretend to inquire whether Exeter was 
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ite Bafil » 1557, Pp. 185. 
«+ Mr. Woitaker thinks this fquare houfe at Manchefter was 
rather for cattie.’ 
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originally a Britifh city, or Tamerton and other places towns 
of the antient Danmonians, or Karnbre-caftle one of their mi- 
litary ftru€tures. Drew/feingten may poflibly bear in its name 
fome relation to our remote forefathers, town of the Druids on 
the Teign. Mr. Polwhele is inclined to believe that it was 
© exceeded only by the metropolis * in extent and magnificence 
of building.’ As Exeter, he adds, was probably fupported by 
its manufacturers and merchants, fo Drewfteington might 
have been fupported by its priefts. In another part of the book 
we fee a different etymology of the name, allotting it rather a 
Perfian origin. ‘This we juft mention, becaufe of its connec 
tion with an obfervation made by a correfpondent on the term 
Cromlech, * compofed, (he fays,) of crom, a ftone, and leach or 
leagh, lying or leaning, and fo in like manner is Stone-henge 
derived from Stein, a itone, and henge, to hang, or poife, or 
Jean.’ 

On pafturage and agriculture, Mr. Polwhele begins in this 
manner : 

‘ Asthe Danmonians had made fome progrefs in architecture be- 
fore the arrival of the Romans, it 1s natural to expec that they were 
not deficient in other arts which contribute to the convenience and 
comfort of life. Even of a people jult emerging from barbari{m, the 
firft picture is that of fhepherds and herdfmen; and the view of huf- 
bandmen follows in quick fucceffion. With hufbandmen we connegt 
the idea of a farm and all its obvious appendages: nor from the 
neighbourhood of the farm-houfe is it eafy to detach the garden or the 
orchard. To the firf people that landed in Danmonium, the face of 
the country was every where rough, the htglter grounds were darken- 
ed by foreft trees, or covered with coppice, brakes, and heath, and 
the low-lands were overgrown with wood or with the rankeft herbs, 
where the rivers, which muft have run lawlefsly, obftru&ted not the 
progrefs of vegetation. Amidft fuch luxuriance the beafts were fur- 
nifhed with coverts, the birds had built their nefts fecurely, and the 
waters were replenifhed with fifh. To the Aborigines of Danmonium, 
therefore, the wild animals of the country muft have afforded a ready 
fuftenance ; whilft the neceflity of hunting, of fowling, and of fihh- 
ing, was inftantly fuggeited. But thefe exertions for the fupply of 
their immediate wants were flight in comparifon of the various la. 
bours impofed on the firft colonifts. ‘To clear the grounds, to ‘fell 
trees, and to deftroy wild beafts, was a tafk preparatory to their fer- 
tlement. And among the animals which they hunted for food or di- 
verfion, or in order to the fecurity of their perfons, they muit have 
taken fome whofe gentlenefs conciliated regard, and whofe docility 
foon rendered the attempt fuccefsful to dometticate ‘* the penfioners of 
nature,’’ or to confine the rovers within certain boundaries.’ 


This is defcriptive and amufing, but the reader wifhes for 
authentic information how thefe Aborigines did aQually pro- 
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ceed. Our author, however, feems rather inclined to furnifh 
us with fome farther amufement, by a pleafing picture of Dan- 
monian flocks, herds, and farms ; and he finifhes the fection by 


obferving that— 

« In fome of the earlieft notices of Britain by the Greeks, the 
ifland, or rather Danmonium, is celebrated as prolific of the fruits of 
the earth. Orpheus called this ifland the royal court of Ceres.—The 
general principle of fertility in every country is the application of 
man :—the capacity of producing, when diref&ted by {fkill, and fup- 
ported by labour, certainly extends the bounties of Providence, and 
meliorates even the moft ungrateful foils and climates, But thefe 
happy effets are produced only in a courfe of time, Danmonium 
was at firft a wildernefs: nor did it become the court of Ceres till after 
the lapfe of ages.’ 

That the Danmonians, or our Britifh anceftors, were ac- 
quainted in fome degree with the art of mining, muft be admit- © 
ted. At what period they made the difcovery of tin and ead, 
or of their ufe, or of the method of procuring and preparing 
them,—or whether this was firft effected by their neighbours, — 
does not fo clearly appear. “Io conclude, as fome have done, 
that by the Caffiterides, or Tin-iflands, the Greeks intended 
the Scilly ifles alone, we can hardly allow to be juft. Mr. Pol- 
whele, on the other hand, notwithftanding al] that Mr. Whit- 
aker has advanced*, proceeds, with a fatisfied but temperate zeal, 
to prove, as he thinks, by the authority of Scripture and other 
writings, the very early traffic of the Phenicians with the Bri- 


tifh Danmonians. 

« Mr. Whitaker, (he fays,) hath placed the original peopling of 
this ifland, even after the probable date of the Phenician trade.— 
There was an eafy tranfition from the quarry to the mine. To con- 
duct, however, the Danmonians, ftep by ftep to the mines, is need- 
lefs. For though the ufe of ftone feems more obvious than that of 
metals, the latter were procured, perhaps, with as little trouble. This 
at leaft feems to have been the cafe with the Danmonian tin and lead. 
The Moina Staine, or the Danmonian tin-mines, were not deep mines 
as at the prefent day. The greateft part of the tin produced in Dan- 
monium, before the time of the Romans, was probably from Shode 
and Stream.’ 

Shode fignifies tin in fingle ftones, difleminated on the fides 
of hills; Stream means thofe fingle ftones found together 
in great numbers, making one continued courfe, from one to 
ten feet deep. 

It has been remarked, and it feems with juftice, that flow 
advances were made in civilized life, ti]l the difcovery and ufe 
ofiron. Whether the antient Britons had much acquaintance 
with this metal is doubtful. Mr. Whitaker fays that it was late 
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before any fuch mines were opened, but a little while before 
the defcent of Cafar, and even then not by the Britons, but by 
the Belge. Mr. Polwhele thinks it pretty clear that the Dan- 
monians had iron-works, and that thofe on Blackdown were 
originally Britith, afterward worked by the Romans. Cefar, 
it is well known, fays that there was iron on the maritime coafts 
wf Britain ; he alfo fays that it was in a final! * quantity. Czfar, 
however, appears to have been but imperfectly acquainted with 
this part of his fubject. 

In the clofe of this fe€tion, Mr. Polwhele {peaks rather more 
doubtfully concerning Britifh metals: 

¢ With refpect, (fays he,) to other ores, I have nothing to add, as 
nothing remains on record, I might conjecture, that as the Romans 
had iron forges in Danmonium, the Britons might have been furnifhed 
with the fame apparatus. And I might proceed in this manner in re- 
gard to other metals. Here, however, | fhall flop. I have been 
fometimes hypothetical : and toenliven a barren fubjed, it was almoft 
neceflary to be fo. But to indulge often in theory, is to throw a ro- 
mantic colour over the truth of hillory. Let me, therefore, clofe the 
prefent view, whilft the fpirit of conjecture flumbers.’ 


The fection on commerce is of great Jength, and contains cu- 
tious and interefling particulars. The famous paflage, in 
which Diodorus Siculus fpeaks of the Cornifh or Danmonian 
Britons as hofpitable, and polifhed by their intercourfe with fo- 
reign merchants, is brought under review ; and a particular at- 
tention is given to his account that the tin was conveyed for ex- 
portation to an adjacent ifland, which is called Léis.—This 1s 
has proved very perplexing to our antiquaries: fome conclude 
that it muft mean the ifle of Wight: others fix on one of the 
Scilly iflands ; others again, and with fome reafon, determine 
for the Black-rock in Fal or Val-mouth harbour: the name Jcka 
or Ick, commonly applied, we are told, to creeks, at leaft as a 
termination, in the county of Cornwall, is an advantage 
carefully feized by thefe conjecturifts. Mr. Polwhele rejects 
their opinions, and with ingenuity and plaufibility adds his 
own :—- 

¢ The fituation of the Black-rock (though comparatively geod) was 
not the moft eligible for the Danmonians eaft of the Tamar. In fhort, 
as it is the cafual name of /:?a, which wings us to the harbour of Fal- 
mouth, | can by no means alight on the Black-rock as the woov mec 
xssyzsvvx Of Diodorus. Here then we hover in vain: and though we 
have long fluttered over the world of waters, we have found no reft- 
ing-place. ‘To raife objections in this manner againft the theories of 
others, is eafy.: but to form a new theory is difficult. Perhaps, in 
the prefent cafe, no conjecture can be thrown out, that may boldly 
claim univerfal attention. It is not, therefore, with an air of triumph 
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that I propofe my own opinions. With a view of exciting antiqua- 
rians to this enquiry, { have only to intimate, that | have often looked 
tothe ifland of St. Nicholas, as the /@is of Diodorus. In thislight St. 
Nicholas, fituated in Plpmouth. Seund, feéms to be entitled to a mo- 
ment’s confideration.’ 

Here our author gives the defcription of Plymouth -found 
drawn by Carew *, and then proceeds to offer a variety of rea- 
fons, from ail which—‘I confefs, (fays he,) I have a ftrong 
fufpicion that this little ifle might have been the identical Ils.’ 

What fupplies of gold and filver were obtained by the Dan- 
monii, it is not eafy to judge. We muft own that we read 
with fome hefitation, efpecially when referred to a period very 
remote, accounts of the golden crefcent, and of the golden 
fickle which fevered the mifletoe from tts oak. What fhall 
we then fay to the number of golden coins found at Carnbre- 
hill, Cornwall, in June 1749? Mr. Borlafe’s diftinét account 
of them is here introduced, and many remarks are added: we 
can only obferve that Mr. Polwhele imagines that thefe coins 
were from the eaft, and bear fome relation to the Druids: 

‘ That they refemble the coins of the Eaft is, (he tells us,) evident 
from the very face of them. Many of the coins of India, at this 
prefent day, particularly the rupee, are nearly of the fame fize and 
figure. And, what is indeed a very ftriking refemblance, their fym- 
bols are exactly fimilar to thofe with which our Britifh {pecimens are 
charged. In the mean time, we are aflured that thefe figures on the 
indian coins are of great antiquity,’ 

It is now neceflary that we fhould take our leave of the 
prefent volume. From the few fpecimens which have been 
inferted, our readers will, perhaps, difcern fome fymptoms of that 
poetic vein which the author has more amply manifefted on 
other occafions. Whatever may be his immediate topic, we 
repeat, one point is conftantly kept in view, viz. the early coloxi-~ 
zation of the ifland, or rather of Danmonium, from the Eaf?: nor 
is he deftitute of refpeCtable names to aflift and fupport him ; 
to others he is able to add that of Sir William Jones, and alfo 
of Sir George Yonge, who, as a friendly correfpondent, has 
aided and encouraged his labours. We obferve, in one part of 
the work, that Dr. Knox, of whom Mr. P. fpeaks as ‘ the moft 
fenfible, fpirited, and elegant of our Englifh effayifts,’ is in- 
troduced as favouring his caufe.—There does not yet appear, 
however, evidence or authority to fatisfy the mind, and cer- 
tainly there is none to warrant fanguine and pofitive conclu- 
fions. ‘The danger is not fmall, in fuch a line of inquiry, of 
running into fiction and fancy. We will not difpute with 
Mr. Polwhele concerning the word Danmonians, which he 
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appears to prefer to Damnonians or Dumnonians; although, if 
it be fact that a part of Bretagne in France was antiently called 
Dumnonium, the latter word may be the moft proper; nor 
can we think ourfelves at liberty to load him with heavy and 
fevere cenfures, whatever may have been his miftakes. His 
learning, his ingenuity, and his application, place him above this 
kind of treatment. Every man has an equal right to form and 
communicate his fentiments: if indeed this be done with a 
magifterial tone, or be the mere refult of ignorance and inatten- 
tion, or of oflentation, conceit, and folly, fuch a writer will 
defervedly meet with chaftifement and contempt:—but who will 
affign fuch a rank to Mr. Polwhele? If he has allowed his 
imagination to range too freely, it muft be admitted that he is 
not deftitute of plaufible argument. ‘The Etymologift and the 
Antiquary ftand in need of very correct attention to direét and 
aflift their inquiries ; and even Mr. Bryant, who has obtained 
fo much merited applaufe, is not exempt from objeétion. 

We could have wifhed that it had fuited our author’s fitua- 
tion to have beftowed a larger type on his ingenious Jucu- 
brations : for this volume, apparently fmall, far exceeds in 
its contents many of greater bulk. He has chofen the Long- 
primer type, very clofely printed; and the notes, which are 
abundant, have a yet fmaller chara&ter. ‘This, however con- 
venient in fome refpects, muft prove unpleafant to the reader. 

Weare now expecting farther parts of thefe Hiffortcal Views ; 
which, we fhould imagine, muft be perufed before the folio vo- 





lumes can be properly noticed. Hi 





Axt. XI. The Elements of Medicine of Fohn Brown, M.D. 'Tranf- 
lated from the Latin, with Comments and Illuftrations, by the 
Author. A new Edition, revifed and corrected. With a Biogra- 
phical Preface, by Thomas Beddoes, M. D. and a Head of the 


Author. 2Vols. 8vo. 12s. boards. Johnfon. 1795. 


T is well known that the late Dr. Brown, whofe opinions 
have figured fo much in the medical world, died after a life 

of penury and difappointments, leaving behind him a totally 
deftitute family. A fubfcription, fet on foot by thofe who were 
attached to his memory, and forwarded by other benevolent 
perfons, produced a confiderable but temporary relief to them ; 
and the prefent republication of his works has been undertaken 
chiefly with a view of farther extending this charitable affift- 
ance. As this is a defign to which all men of liberality, what- 
ever they may have thought of Dr. Brown, or of his opinions, 
cannot but with fuccefs, it will give them fatisfation to find 
that the execution of it has been committed to a perfon of fuch 
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value of what comes from his hands as an editor ; in fact, the 
introdutory matter prefixed to thefe volumes will afford a high 
treat to thofe who are in the habit of fpeculating on human lite 
in general, an’! profeffional character in particular. 

It commences with obfervations on the character and writ- 
ings of Dr. Brown. This biographical fketch is diftinguifhed 
by its great candour and impartiality, as well as by its deep 
and fagacious remark on a varicty of circumftances relative to 
mind and manners. ‘The herd of the piece is reprefented as he 
was, under no falfe colouring of panegyric, or veil of delicacy. 
It is therefore an entertaining and interefting picture, from 
which we could with pleafure extract fome traits ferious or 
humorous, but that we prefer keeping the reader’s curiofity 
entire. 

A fubfequent feAion in Dr. Brown’s private practice intro- 
duces a curious kind of eflay on Reputation in Phyfic, which 
contains much folid refle&tion and fevere fatire, exprefled in 
the manly nervous language which is appropriate to the 
writer. It is concluded by an appendage entitled “atrologia, 
in which, after the manner of Baron Born in his well-known 
Linnzan claffification of monks, Dr. B. arranges the feveral 
fpecies of the genus Doéfor of Phyfic. From this humorous 
performance we wi// indulge our readers with an extract : 


‘Sect. II. D. Mere colleGors of fees, regardle/s of medical feience, 
iven to artifice and intrigue, each /pecies after its own manner. 

« 3. Lhe bullying Doctor. D. 
— [nexorabilis, acer, 

looks big, ftruts, fwaggers, {wears. 

‘ O4/. Surgeons, in our times, more frequently bear thefe marks. 
According to a moit acute contemporary author, the famous Rap- 
CLIFFS was a compleat fpecimen of the bullying D. “* With {mall 
{kill in phyfic, and hardly any learning, he got into praétice by vile 
arts.——-He would neglect a nobleman that gave exorbitant fees ;’’ and 
to heighten the infult by contraft «* at the fame time carefully attend 
a fervant or mean perfon for nothing—he was furly and morofe ; 
treated his patients like dogs—extended his infolence even to the 
Royal Family—fcorned to confult with his betters on what emergency 
foever ; looked down with contempt on the moit deferving of his pro- 
feflion, and never would confer with any phyfician who would not 
pay homage to his fuperior genius, creep to his humour, and never 
approach him but with the flavifh obfequioufnets of a court flatterer.’? 

‘ The bacchanalian Doctor. D. given to fottifhnefs, if not to 
drunkennefs —generally fomewhat of the Bully. 

‘ 4. The folemn Doctor. D. with garb, voice, geftures, and equi- 
page, contrived to overawe weak imaginations, and hide the futility 
of his art. 

‘ Off. 1. D. of this remarkable {pecies fir practifed phyfic with 
pomp: they invented or borrowed from the other profeffions thofe 
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barbarous habiliments; of which ridicule has but lately ftripped phy- 
ficians. In times, when an huge wig, or a flowing gown, could more 
effeftually command refpeét than found morality, fubitantial juitice, or 
ufeful fkill, the ttratagem fucceeded to admiration. 

© Of 2. D. of this fpecies, when a pretext offers, fpeak oftenta- 
tioufly of their experience—never fulpecting any of their hearers may 
know that there are underftandings which multiplicity of appearances 
ferves but to confound. 

‘ ©. The club hunting Doctor. D. frequenting the crowded haunts 
of men; pufhing himfelf forward, “luting all he knows, and all who 
will know him; talking much and loud. 

‘ Ob/. In England, D. of this fpectes have of late been frequently 
feen in paroxy{ms of frantic loyalty, and of c:vi/me in France. 

‘6. The burr Doctor. D. fattemng bhim(elf upon you as tenact- 
oufly as the heads of the noifome weed (centaurea calcitrapa), from 
which the trivial name of the {p. is taken, fix upon your cloaths. 

« Off. Nothing in art, but the juggler’s addrefs in making you 
take what card he pleafes out of a pack, equals the dexterity with 
which D. of this fp. force themf{elvcs on patients. 

‘9, The awheedling Docror. D. with an everlating fmirk upon 
his countenance—frequent at the polite end of large cities, and at 
places of fafhionable refort. 

‘ Var. a. The Adonis wheedling D. D. with an handfome face, 
joined to the wily addrefs, characteriitic of tae fp.—flourifhes at 
watering places ; fometimes joins to his profeffion the trade of a for- 
tune-hunter; and if he fucceeds, ** gives phyfic to the dogs.” 

‘ Of. 1. D. of this fp. when mot moderate, prefcribe for every 
rich patient two draughts a day, and one night draught, befides pills 
and powders. Hence needletsly to tvallow naufcous drenches may be 
numbered among the curfes of wealth. 

‘ O6/. 2. The Adenis D. has fooner or later a patient of note, ill 
of a fever or fome difeafe, that ufually terminates favourably ; in cafe 
of recovery the female bufy-bodies of the place exert their fpirit of 
cabal in behalf of the wonder-working youth. and his fortune is made. 

€ $8. The caje-coining Doc rox. D. publithing forged or falfified 
cafes. 

« OFF < A very fertile fource of falife fas has been opened for 
fome time pait. ‘Hhis is, in tome young phyficians, the vanity of 
being the authors of obfervations which are often too haftily made, 
and fometimes, perhaps, were entirely dreffed in the clofet. We dare not 
at prefent be more particular; bat the next age will difcern many in- 
tances of perhaps the direét falfehoods, and certainly the many mif- 
takes in fact, produced in the prefent age, concerning the virtues and 
powers of medicines.”” Cutten. Mater. Med. L. 153. 

« A-kin to this flagitious abufe is the practice of purchafing falfe 
atteftations, on oath, for advertifements; and what is fill worfe in 
effect, though not in intention ; a cuitom beginning to prevail among 
perfons of diltin&tion—who cannot be fuppofed capable of difcrimi- 
nating difeafes, or deciding on the efficacy of drugs— but who, never- 
thelefs, permit Quacks to ule their names in teftimony of cures, which 
they /uppo/e themfelves to have witneffed. 
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9. The good-fort-of-man Doctor. D. a good fort of man, armed, 
by fome mittake, with a diploma. | ; 

‘Var. a. The gofiping good-/ort-of-man D. fetches and carries 
fcandal. 

‘ Ob/. Varieties numerous as the hues of the chameleon. 

‘ 10. The Sedarian Doctor. D. dwelling among his own people 
at firft ; and by them often pufhed on to fpread devafiation among the 
beft of mankind. 

« O4/. Varieties manifold; each diftinguifhable by the livery of its 
fe&—one is too curious to be omitted. : : 

© Var. a. The infpired Se#. Doctor. D. believing himfelf to be 
infpired with the knowledge of difeafes and remedies. 

¢ In civilized countries not much mote frequent than witches. 
Among rude tribes, as, among the Tartar hordes, a ltindred variety 
is univerfally found. See Gmelin’s Travels. But thefe feem rather to 
pretend to infpiration, than really to believe that their deity ferves 
them in the capacity of Prompter: and they conjoin the characters ot 
pricft and conjurer with that of phyfician. I have not been able to 
afcertain whether our variety receives the afflatus, except in Its me- 
dical capecity: and the miracles it has wrought in this are not fo 
perfectly authenticated, as to filence cavillers.’ 

Some ferious matter follows, introduétory to the ftudy of 
the Brunonian doétrine ; which, it muft be acknowleged, re- 
quires, beyond moft fyftems, the efforts of a clear head and an 
exercifed underftanding to prepare the way for its full compre- 
henfion. An ingenious illuftration by Mr. Thomas Chriftie is 
made a part of this preliminary matter. Dr. B. has added 
ftrictures on the origin, and on the imperfections and errors of 
the fyitem; and he gives the following fummary account of 
what he conceives to be its principal exceilencies : 


‘ The diftinguifhing merit of Brown is obvious ;- he avoided al! 
falfe analogies; and confined himéelf within the proper {phere of ob- 
fervation for a phyfician. Hence at a time when | could not be fuf. 
- pected of that difpofition to diminifh tie faults, and magnify the ex- 
ceilencies of his fyftem, which my fhare in the pe publication 
may be fuppofed to produce; [| was led to remark, that *¢ if he has 
not always difcovered the truth, he is feldom forfaken by the fpirit of 
philofophy.’’ Before him, inveftigations relative to medicine had 
been carricd on juft as rationally as if to difcover the qualities of the 
horfe, the naturalift were to dire&t his attention to the movements of 
a windmill. ‘There exiited no fyitem which was not either entirely, 
or in a great meafure, founded upon the obferved or fuppofed pro- 
perties of {ubftances, deftitute of lite. Thus Boerhaave taught that 
difeafes depend upon changes of the blood, fimilar to thofe which 

certain oily, watery, or mucilaginous liquors undergo; I have alread 
had occafion to fhew that Cullen referred the phenomena of life to an 
imaginary fluid, endowed with the fame properties as the eleétric 
fluid, of which the very exiftence is fill problematical, His prede- 
ceflors having in this manner I:ft man cntirely out of their fyitems, 
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Or afligned him an unimportant place, Brown atchieved the important 
fervice of reftoring him to his proper ftation in the centre.’ 

The i improvements in the tranflation of the Elements them- 
felves confift in corrections of the Janguage throughout, in 
order to render the meaning plainer,—in fome typographical 
alterations,and in a table of contents prefixed to each chapter. ‘As 
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Art. XII. An Elegy on the Death of the Honorable Sir William Fones, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, &c. By 
William Hayley, Efq, gio. pp. 4O. 2s. 6d. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1795. 

ANOTHER cafket of fweet-fcented incenfe, burnt at the 

fhrine of fcience and virtue :—a fecond funeral panegyric 
onthe moft illuftrious oriental {cholar, and one of the beft of men. 
We have recently given our juft tribute of praife to Mr. 

Maurice’s very poetical elegy *; and we are now called to 

appreciate the real and comparative merit of the work before us, 
We are not ignorant that the very name of Hayley is a fuffi- 

cient paflport for any poem, and we have often had occalion 
to teftify our high efteem for his elegant productions: but we 
muft not be deterred from giving our candid opinion of this laft 
performance, even though it fhould be lefs favourable than 
former decifions. It was rather unfortunate that the prefent 
elegy fo foon followed that of Mr. Maurice; and of this Mr. 
Hayley himfelf feems to be fenfible. *¢ There is fo much 
poetical merit (fays he) in the animated and graceful tribute 
which Mr. Maurice has paid to the memory of Sir W. Jones, 
that had I feen it before the completion of thefe ftanzas, it 
might have induced me to telinqu fh a fubject pre- ~engaged + by 
a writer peculiarly qualified to treat it with fuccefs.” We ad- 
mire this candid and we!l-turned compliment from one poet to 
another, which naturally calls to m fn d the words of Tully: 
Ea eff enim profeé?s jucu nda laus, que ab iis proficifeitur, qui ipfi 
in laude vixerunt. Nothing is {o flattering to human vanity, 
nor fo greata ftimulus to afpire at excellence, as the praife of 
thofe who are our rivals in the fame purfuit, and have fuc- 
ceeded init. We are glad, however, tnat Mr. Hayley did not 
relinquifh the fubject, though pre-occupied by Mr. Maurice ; 
and we heartily join with him in thinking that © the hiterary 
excellence of Sir W. J. appears to require fome kind of homage 
from every man of letters.’ 


a 





* See Rev. N.S. vol. xvii. p. 194. 

+ We very much doubt the propriety of this expreflion. We 
engage in an undertaking: but an undertaking can hardiy be faid so be 
engaged by us. Pre-occupied teems to be the prover term, 
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Having offered thefe remarks, by way of prelude, we now 
roceedto the ftanzas themfelves, which are terfe, harmonious, 
and laboured with uncommon care, but rife not to that degree 
of fublimity which diftinguifhes the production of Mr. Mau- 
rice. The mufe of Mr. Hayley is a pleafant, well-bred gentic- 
woman, who moves along with a graceful air: her march is 
uniform, and all her fteps, though ftill eafy and elegant, are mea- 
fured : for fhe never, or feldom, deviates from the flowery path 
in which fhe delights to tread. The mufe of Mr. Maurice is 
an impetuous Amazon, who {talks with majeftic ftrides, fur- 
mounting fences with the unceremonious bounds of genius, and 
afccnding the top of Parnaflus by the fhorteft way. Mr. H. 
has 4!] the fweetnefs and verbofity of Ovid; Mr. M. poffeffes 
a great (hare of the ftrength and laconifm of Pindar: the for- 
mer has more method and art, the Jatter more fire and energy. 

Such is the impartial judgment which we formed on reading 
the two. elegies; and we are perfuaded that every reader of 
tafle, who has compared them with as much attention as we 
have done, will incline to our opinion. While, however, we 
give, on the whole, the preference to Mr. Maurice’s poem, we 
by no means with to infinuate that the prefent is an ordinary 
production, unwerthy of either the panegyrift or the panegy- 
rized: on the contrary, we do not expeét to fee a third elegy 
fo nearly equal to the /econd as this /econd is to the firff :—at leaft 
it will not be an eafy tafk, nor proceed from a common pen. 

It is now time to admit our readers to part of Mr, Uayley’s 
banquet, that they may gratify theirown palate. ‘The poem 
opens wit) thefe ftanzas; 

‘ Science of late, with quick maternal eye, 

Penfive and kind, with Glory by her fide, 
Watch’d every fail from Inp1a, to defery 

That Son’s return, whofe talents are her pride. 
Sudden acrofs the tutelary Queen 

Death’s Angel pafs’d, and thook.his potent dart : 
Then, in ftern triumph, faid, Behold a {cene 

At once to wound, and to confole thy heart! 
Far off the finds her darling JONES inurn’d; 

Inpza’s mild fages dropping many a tear, 
With admiration into anguifh turn’d, 

Mourn that enlighten’d Judge they joy’d to hear, 
The Fane, he rear’d to Asiatic lore, 

On which his mind immortal luftre thed, 
Echoing the liberal voice of friendly SHore *, 

Sounds the {weet praties of the hero dead; 
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¢ * Sir J. Shore, who fucceeded Sir W. J. as Prefident of the Afiatic 
Society, delivered, in his firit addrefs to that Society, a very eloquent 

eulogium on his accomplilhed predeceffor.’ 
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The Hero! who, in fields of highei fame, 
Beyond his peers the dart of conquett hurl’d 5 

Surpafs’d ambitious Am son’s weaker aim, 
And nobly grafp’d the intellectual world.’ 


The poet then goes on to trace with a minute pencil the acv 
complifhments of his hero, following him through all his various 
acquirements in language and fcience, with the fame harmony 
of numbers and elegance of dition. As he proceeds, he finds 
occalion to pay fome pretty compliments to Lord Spencer, 
Mr. Flaxman, and Lady Jones ;—with his addrefs to the laft of 
whom we fhall clofe this article; it being alfothe conclufion of 


Mr. H.’s poem: 
¢ Thou feeling Daughter of a fainted fire ! 
Meek heir of mitred Surptey’s modeft worth ! 
In its probation for the Seraph quire, 
Thy foul muft bear the fharpeft pangs of earth. 


Yet e’en in forrow there’s a virtuous pride, 
Tempering its anguifh, that would elfe deftroy ; 
The very pangs, by which thy foul is tried, 
Thou would’it not change for apathy or joy. 
Thou feel’it, that Heav’n thy gratitude may claim, 
That thou haft liv’d a blamelefs happy wife, 
The cherifh’d partner of as clear aname, 
As e’er won glory in the toil of life. 


For him, if darkling mortals may prefume 
To judge the feelings of the bleit above, 

E:’en there, he deems thy heart his richeit tomb, 
His {weeteft eulogy thy lafting love. 


There, Heav’n’s tried fervant, and in fervice pure, 
His God he bleffes for a kind decree, 

That makes him ftill thy guardian, and fecure 
To thare his bright beatitude with thee. 


Jutt mourners! if too weak this plaintive fong 


Duly to honour whom our grief reveres, 
Pardon !—-I add, as confcious of the wrong, 





To failing language more expreflive tears.’ Ged oes 





Arr, XIII. Tbe Elements aud Pra&ice of Rigging and Seamanfbip, 
[Article concluded from the Review for Fuly, p. 273.) 


'T HE fection following the theory of working fhips treats on 

the pragiice of working fhips, and opens with a defcrip- 
tion of the mooring chains ufedin the principal harbours for the 
royal navy: accompanied with a plate reprefenting the manner 
in which the chains are placed and conneéted. “Immediately 
after this, we have a defcription of the manner of tacking a thip, 


in which the learner is aflifted by two plates; one of them re- 
prefenting 
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prefenting a fhip which is made moveable, as likewife are the 
yards, fails, and rudder, to fhew their pofitions in different 
parts of the evolution, and to explain their effect in altering the 
direGion of the fhip from one to the other tack. Next follows 
the practice of ftowing ballaft, with a plate fhewing the me- 
thod of ftowing a fhip’s hold; and in the fame plate are intro- 
duced an account and reprefentation of an ingenious and ufeful 
contrivance for ftopping gun-fhot leaks, invented by Mr. Hill. 
The remainder of this fection contains a defcription of the 
practice of working a fhip in various fituations, and of the 
management of fhips at anchor. ‘The arrangement in this 
part of the work is far from methodical. Tacking a fhip is 
placed between the defcription of chain-moorings, and the 
method of {towing ballaft. Inftructions for bringing a fhip to 
an anchor are placed before the getting under fail; and the 
method of bending fails comes long afterward; &c. With 
much information, there is likewife fomething to confufe, partie 
cularly in the inftructions for managing a fhip at fingle anchor. 
The general obfervations, however, at the end of this article, 
(p. 301) are clear, and much to the purpofe. 

The practice of working fhips is concluded with obfervations 
and inftrutions on boarding an enemy, and on chafing: fubjeQs 
which might not improperly havebeen included in the following 
fetion on naval taétics. On chafing, is advanced a pofition ra- 
ther curious: * A vefle] that chafes another ought to have the ad- 
vantage of failing.” Without chafing, how is that to beknown? — 
but in is added, ‘to know if your fhip fails quicker than your 
adverfary, you muft get on the fame tack, under the fame fails, 
and keep the fame courfe with the veffel you wifh to chafe,’ &c. 
In the beginning of a chafe, we know of but one invariable rule, 
which is to endeavour to approach the vefle] chafed as {peedily 
as pofiible, by fteering the courfe that is beft calculated for 
this purpofe, and by fetting every fail that the weather will 
permit, avd which itis believed will increafe the rate of failin 

The advice given toa thip to windward, which is endea- 
vouring to eicape, does not appear to be well confidered. I¢ 
being firft * granted that fhe does not fail fo well as the pur- 
fuing veflel ;’ if then, it is faid, ¢ the chafer fhould miftakingly 
ftand on a long way, and tack in the wake of the chafe, the 
beft thing fhe can do is to heave in ftays, and pafs to wind- 
ward of him on the other tack.” On the contrary, if fhe has 
already experienced that the chafer fails on a wind fafter than 
herfelf, and has ftood on into her wake, we think that, inftead 
of tacking, fhe would have a much better chance for efcaping, 
if, as foon as fhe perceives the chafing fhip going into ftays, 
and not before, fhe were immediately to edge away from the 
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wind, and fteer on fuch courfe as is moft advantageous to the 
properties or failing trim of the veffel. ¢ If the chafer, (it is 
faid,) perfifts in tacking in the wake of the other fhip, the chafe 
will be much prolonged ;? which, however, would not be the 
cafe, if the veflel chafed fhould likewife perfift in tacking. 

We thal] detain the reader no longer on this part of the 
work, but proceed to the fe€tion on Naval Taiics ; which is 
compofed of tranflations from the works of M. de Morogues, 
M. Bourdé de Villehuet, and the Vifc. de Grenier, on that 
fubject. 

Of the treatife on Naval Taétics by Monf. de Morogues, 
when a former tranflation appeared, we remarked that it was 
‘© the work of aman of genius, well acquainted with his fubjed? :” 
(vol. xxxvii. p. 464.) a commendation which has been juftified 
by the approbation which that work has experienced from the 
beft informed profeffional men. In the book before us, is given 
‘only that part of M. de Morogues’ treatife which defcribes the 
different orders and evolutions of a fleet, with cbfervations on 
the moft advantageous methods of attack and defence. 

In the order of failing of a fleet, the objeés to be attained 
are, 1. that the refpective fituations of the fhips fhall be fuch 
as to obviate any danger of their running foul of each other 5 
2. that they fhall be fo placed as to enable them expeditioufly 
and without confufion to perform any evolution, or to form 
into the order of battle; 3. that the fleet fhall be fo conneéted 
as td preferve a ready communication with any part. For 
thefe purpofes, the order of failing here recommended for a 
Jarge fleet is, for the fhips to be difpofed into three parallel co- 
Jumns, the fhips of each column being ranged trom each other 
in the dire€tion which they would fteer, if clofe to the wind on 
that tack on which it is propofed to form the line of battle. A 
rule is given for determining the diftance to be preferved be- 
tween the columns, by which, when the fleet is clofe to the 
wind, and the columns are equally advanced, the rear fhip of the 
windward column, and the van fhip of the center, will be from 
each other at right angles to the direction of the wind; and 
making an angle of 22° 30° with the direction of the columns. 
With no greater diftance, however, the van fhips of a leeward 
column will approach too near the rear of the column to wind- 
ward when on different tacks. The diftance will feldom be 
found inconvenient, if made not Jefs than half the length of the 
column ; which will caufe the angle above mentioned to be about 
27°. . With this diftance, evolutions will be more fafely per- 
formed, and the progrefs of a fleet that wifhes to get to wind- 
ward will not be retarded by any of the fhips being obliged to 
bear up, to avoid crofling the rear of the weather divifions, 
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To this order of failing, M. Bourdé de Villehuet prefers 
what is called the order of convoy: which differs from the or- 
der that we have been defcribing no otherwife than that the co- 
lumns, inftead of being formed of fhips ranged in a line of 
bearing clofe hauled, at fix points from the wind, are formed 
on a line in the dire@tion of the courfe which the fleetis fteering. 

This order may be moft convenient for a fleet making a 
paflage, when there is no probability of meeting an enemy of 
equal force, and is eafily preferved: but, when an enemy is 
expeéted, the order deicribed by M. de Morogues has much the 
advantage: the clofe-hauled line being the pofition to which 
fhips naturally incline, as well as that in which the rate of 
failing can be moft readily accelerated or retarded, and there- 
fore the direction in which the line can be moft correCtly pre- 
ferved in time of battle. 

The new order of battle propofed by the Vifc. de Grenier, 
we think, has defects too obvious ever to be adopted. Betides 
the difficulty in forming, and in reftoring order when dif- 
turbed by a fhift of wind, the order itfelf is fuch as an aétive 
enemy would not fail to turn to his advantage: for only one 
fquadron out of three could be engaged in the beginning, and 
the other fquadrons are by no means well planned for giving 
{upport. In the inftance of a fleet to leeward (p. 409) formed 
on three fides of a lozenge, it would be eafy for the weather 
fleet, being formed in one line, to range along the weather 
fquadron of the lozenge, and for every fhip, as foon as fhe had 
pafled the van fhip of the enemy, to tack and form again in the 
rear; by which means there would be a perpetual fucceffion, 
until the leeward flcet fhould aflume fome other form; and this 
method we mention rather to point out the defects, thanas the 
greateft advantage which might be taken, of the Vifc. de Gre- 
nier’s propofed order of battle. 

Neverthelefs, we are confident that good effet might, on 
many occafions, attend a deviation from the almoft invariable 
practice of the whole of a fleet, when in order of battle, being 
formed in one line, particularly in the fleet to windward: not 
only when there is a fuperiority, but when the fleets are equal, 
or even with an inferior fleet, if it be intended to rifk a general 
engagement. The moft common defect in general engage- 
ments has been, that the whole of a fleet has {carcely ever been 
brought into action. If the weather fleet were to felect a {mall 
number of good failing fhips as a fquadron of referve, the reft 
might commence the action with very flight or perhaps no dif- 
advantage; and there is little doubt that opportunities would 
offer of employing the fhips referved, with much better effect 
than if they had at frft taken their ations in the line. 
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The obfervations of M. de Morogues on the advantages and 
difadvantages of fleets to windward and to leeward are well 
confidered, and clearly ftated: a character to which, in fact, 
the whole of that author’s treatife is juftly entitled. 

In fpeaking of a flect at anchor, the difapprobation of wait- 
ing, in that ftate, for the approach of an enemy feems too 
ftrongly exprefled, and too general, efpecially in the tranfla- 
tion, (vol. ii. p. 390). There are many cafes in which a 
fleet may be fo difpofed at anchor, as to render abortive the 
attack of a very fuperior ficet. Much, indeed, muft depend on 
the fituation of the land, the ftate of the tides, weather, and va- 
rious other circumftances. The principal confideration in 
favour of fhips at anchor is that, by means of fmal! anchors or 
of fprings on their cables, they can keep their broadfides in 
whatever direction will mott annoy the enemy :" which is a very 
material point in favour of the fleet at anchor, and to a 
fingle fhip is the greateft poffible advantage of fituation for re- 
ceiving an attacking enemy. 

The editor has contented himfelf with giving, feparately, the 
fyftem of each of the authors from whote works his fection on 
cand tactics is compoled ; without recommending a preference, 
otherwife than by remarking that * the fyftem of Monf. Moro- 
gues is the practice of the prefent day,’ and that probably it will 
not be fuperfeded by the new fyftem of the Vifc. de Grenier, 

After naval tactics, we have a mifcellaneous chapter, in 
which is given a plate containing reprefentauons and defcrip- 
tions of three inventions of Captain Edward Pakenham, of 
his majefty’snavy. ‘The firft is for faving a rudder when beaten 
of. ihe fecond, which is caileda fubftitute for a rudder when 
Joft, isa plan for expeditiou!y making a new rudder, of mate- 
rials with which large fhips are always provided. ‘The third 
invention is for re Roring wounded mafts, by inverting them, 
if the diftance of the wound from the head of the mat be not 
greater than the diftance from the ftep of the maft to the deck : 
for, when inverted, the wound being beneath the deck, the 
matt can be made as fecure as before it was wounded. To fa- 
cilitate this purpofe, a {mall alteration is recommended to be 
made in the heels of lower mafts, which appears capable of 
being adopted without any inconvenience. For thefe ufefu: 
inventions Captain Pakenham has defervedly obtained great 
credit; and we have repeatedly, on different occafions, noticed 
them | in our reviews. 

The remaining part of the fecond volume is taken up with 
tables of the dimeniions of rigging, for the fhips of different 
rates in the navy, 
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Though in this work we have found very little that is new, 
the account of it which we have given is not more particular 
than the importance of the fubjeét requires. The editor appears 
to have {pared neither pains nor expence to render his work 
ufeful, and his labours have not been unfuccefsful ; fince, not- 
withftanding the defe&ts which we have noticed, we are not 
acquainted with any other publication, Falconer’s Marine Dic- 
tionary excepted, from which the Britifh feaman can derive fo 
much general information as from the book here offered to the 

ublic. 

; One other circumftance we would mention, from regard to 
public convenience. Weare admirers of fine paper and a good 
type, when they do not obftruct the progrefs of ufeful know- 
lege: but the price at which this work is fold muft place it 
beyond the reach of many readers; and we are moreover of 
opinion that cheap editions of books of inftruction anfwer both 
the purpofes of individual profit and general utility. 


<> Errata in the former part of this article. 
In the Review for July, p. 276, 1. 7 from bottom, for ¢ front,’ read firf. 


p-277, 1. 11, for * irregular,’ read circular. Capt B....y- 
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Art. XIV. A Guide to Health; being Cautions and Direétions in 
the Treatment of Difeafes. Defigned chiefly for the Ufe of Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. J. Townfend, Rector of Pewley, Wilts, &c. 
Svo. Vol. I. pp. 400. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 

Tas compilation difplays confiderable medical erudition and 

acumen. ‘Ihe author is entitled to the higheft praife for 

the example which he has fet to his reverend brethren ; and a 
work written by one of their own body may perhaps excite the 
attention of the clergy to this object. It is particularly to be 
defired that young men, defigned for orders, fhould be ftimu- 
Jated to avail themfelves of fuch medical inftruction as our 
univerfities afford. There are few ftudents, we apprehend, 
who can plead want of leifure for the omiffion ; and it is furely 
unneceflary to demonftrate to them that the power of being 
ufeful to the body, as well as to the foul, will add to their indivi- 
dual happinefs and refpectability. 

The opinions of men are much divided concerning the utility 
of books which may induce unprofe/fional perfons to tamper with 
the fick. The author touches on this queftion in his pretace : 

« If any one,’ fays he, * not bred to fcience, fhould imagine, that 
by confulting this work he may readily become his own Phyfician, he 
miftakes my meaning. 

‘ Yet juch has in general been the defective education of country 
furgeons in remote villages, that families of fmall fortune, unable to 
seek the advice of a phyfician, are not unfrequently reduced to the 

difagrecable 
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difagreeable neceffity of confulting books. For their fakes therefore, 
chiefly, I have given moft of the prefcriptions in Englith, that in cafes 
of emergency and def/pair they may not be wholly deftitute of help: 
neverthelels, I molt earneft!y exhort the heads of families not to tam- 
per with their children, or others, and give that preference to books 
and their own judgment, which is more properly due to the Mep1- 
CAL PRACTITIONER.’ 

Without prefuming to determine the comparative utility and 
hurtfulnefs of fuch publications, we fhould be unjult were we 
not to add that the prefent author is entitled to rank highly 
among his fellows. ‘he range of his inquiries has been exten- 
five ; he has perufed the works of thofe voluminous writers who, 
like Hoffman, feem to be confidered by many as obfolete; and, 
as a proof of the attention which Mr. T. has paid to the Jateft 
projects in medicine, we may remark that he circumftantially 
relates feveral cafes in which pneumatic remedies were fuccefs- 
fully adminiftered. We are therefore inclined to believe that 
there are few medical readers who will not derive valuable in- 


formation from the prefent volume. Bed...s. 








Art. XV. Advice to the Privileged Orders in the feveral States of 
Europe, vefulting from the Neceflity and Propriety of a general 
Revolution in the Principle of Government. Part II. By Joel 
Barlow, Author of the Vifion of Columbus, a Letter to the Na- 
tional Convention, and the Confpiracy of Kings. 8vo. pp. 64. 
zs. Eaton. 1795. 


ih our Review for March, 1792, we noticed the firft part of 

Mr. Barlow’s Advice to the Privileged Orders of the States of 
Europe. This fecond part, we are here told, was written in 
the fame year, foon after the appearance of the firft: but its 
publication has been delayed by circumftances with which we 
fhall not take up our time and the attention of our readers, 
It turns on two points, * Revenue and Expenditure,’ and, under 
thefe two heads, includes many important obfervations, and 
fome which we cannot avoid controverting. 

Mr. B. fets out with obferving that a nation is in a wretched 
condition, when the principal objeét of its government is the 
increafe of its revenue. By way of illuftrating this remark, he 
fays— 

‘ Such a ftate of things is in reality a perpetual warfare between 
the few individuals who govern, and the great bedy of the people 
who labour. Or, to call things by their proper names, and ufe the 
only langyage that the nature of the cafe will juftify, the real occu- 
pation of the governors is either to plunder or to fteal, as will beft 
anfwer their purpofe ; while the bufinefs of the people is to fecrete their 
property by fraud, orto give it peaceably up, in proportion as the 
ether party demands it; and then, as a confequence of being driven 

to 
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to this neceflity, they flacken their induftry, and become miferable 
through idlenefs, in order to avoid the mortification of labouring for 
thofe they hate.’ 

We never heard of a government of which the principal object 
was the increafe of its revenue. Indifcriminate abufe and fatire 
may pafs for argument with the unthinking part of the com~ 
munity, but cannot impofe on thofe who take nothing on truft. 
The improvement of the revenue is incidental to the improve- 
ment of the wealth and induftry of the people: is it fair, then, 
to fay that what is merely incidental is the principal object of 
the government? The American government (the favourite of 
Mr. Barlow,) ftudies to improve the agriculture, fifheries, and 
commerce of its people: it holds out naturalization to the 
natives of every ftate in Europe, and offers them land on very 
moderate terms: thus the population of the country is improved, 
and the revenue augmented by the fale of Jands, and by the in- 
éreafe of perfons whoconfume articles that are {ubject to cuftom- 
houfe duties or excife. Would it be fair to conclude that the 
principal object of the American government in thefe points 
was to increafe the produce of the revenue, arifing from fuch 
fale, and from the duties on the articles confumed’ The in- 
creafe of the foreign trade of America is neceflarily attended 
with an increafe of revenue, in confequence of the duties paya- 
ble on importation: but would it be fair to fay that revenue 
was the principal object of the American government, in pro- 
moting and encouraging an extenfion of trade? 

When the old French government held out, as an encourage- 
ment to the reclaiming of fwampy or wafte lands, an exemp- 
tion from the payment of tythes, or any other tax whatever 
for the fpace of 20 years, would it be generous to (ay that the 
only object of government, or at leaft the principal one, in a 
wife regulation that would add to the means of fubfiiting the 
people, was a paltry, pitiful, bafe attention to the improve- 
ment of the revenue? Tocarry the point {till farther, we will 
fay that there may be cafes in which it would be the duty of the 
government of a ftate to make the increa(e of its revenue one 
of the principal objects, if not the principal obje&, of its atten- 
tion. When with the revenue are conneéted the national juf- 
tice, the national faith, and the national honour, government 
cannot too carefully attend toit. In England, the national 
faith and the revenue are infeparable; for, were not the latter 
to be fufficiently productive, the former muft be broken, and 
the public engagements left unfulfilled. On the itate of the 
revenue depends alfo whether a government fhall be driven to 
the painful neceffity of increafing the public burdens, or fhall 
enjoy the pleafure of being enabled to pay off debis, and thus 
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lighten thofe burdens. In a word, with the revenue are con- 
nected the tranquillity, the comfort, and (odd as it may found) 
the eafe of the people. It is not fair, however, to repre- 
fent, as the end, what ought to be confidered only as the means 
of government, 

The author proceeds to obferve that government wasa trade ; 
that it was reprefented as a machine‘ too complicated and too 
myfterious for vulgar contemplation.’ ‘This is certainly true: 
but the error of thofe who fo reprefented it is not likely to be 
lefs fatal in its confequences, than that of thefe who defcribe it 
as an inftrument fo fimple in its conftruction, that any man, of 
any kind of underftanding or habit of life, can make it or ufe 
it as well as the moft fkilful. We equally condemn the two 
extremes. 

After having touched on the fubject of fociety, and the prin- 
ciples on which the enjoyment of property is founded, Mr. B. 
makes this curious and alarming obfervation : 

« The different portions of this fociety, which are called nations, 
have generally eftablifhed the principle of fecuring to the individuals 
who compofe a nation, the exclufive enjoyment of the fruits of their 
own labour; referving, however, to the governing power the right 
to reclaim, from time to time, fo much of the property and labour of 
individuals as fhall be deemed neceffary for the public fervice. This 


is the general bafis on which property, public and private, has hitherto 
been founded. Nations have proceeded no farther. Perhaps, ina 


more improved ftate of fociety, the time will come when a different 
fy{tem may be introduced ; when it fhall be found more congenial to 
the focial nature of man to exclude the idea of feparate property, and 
with that the numerous evils which feem to be entailed upon it.’ 

We will not comment on the concluding part of this extra- 
ordinary paflage ; it fpeaks in fufficiently clear terms to thofe 
who have property to lofe: it is true indeed that, by way of 
quieting their fears and preventing alarms, our author adds, 
it is not my intention, in this work, to enter on that enquiry. Men 
of property, however, fhould obferve that he does not abfolutely 

abandon the idea of proving that it is congenial to the nature of 

man to exclude the idea of feparate property, and that the fyf- 
tem of eftablifhing feparate property has entailed numerous evils 
on human nature, 

On the fubjeé of taxation he thus delivers his opinions : 

« It mult be obferved, however, that in the bufinefs of taxation, 
which is nearly all the bufinefs that is done by the government in 
England, a policy not very diiferent from that of Richelieu has been 
practiled with great fuccefs. The aggregate quantity of revenue has 
been fomewhat known; but the portion paid by each individual, and 
the time, manner, and reafon of his paying it, are circumftances enve- 


loped in total darknefs, ‘To keep the fubjeét ignorant of thefe things 
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is the great fecret in the modern fcience of finance. ‘The money he 
pays to government being incorporated with every thing on which he 
lives, all that he can know of the matter is, that whether he eats, 
drinks or fleeps, walks or rides, fees the light or breathes the air— 
whatever he does, drains from him a tax, and this tax goes to fup- 
port the luxury of thofe who tell him they are born to govern. But 
on which of thefe fun@ions the tax falls the heavielt—whether the 
greateft proportion falls upon his bread or his beer, his fhoes or his 
hat, his labours or his pleafures, his virtues or his vices, it is impofli- 
ble for any man to know. As therefore he cannot difpenfe with the 
whole of his animal funétions, without ceafing to exift, and as this 
expedient is not often fo eligible as {ubmitting to the impofition, there 
is no danger but the tax will be collected. 

‘ | am aware, that in the doctrine which I hhall labour to eftablith 
on this fubjeé&, I fhall have to encounter the whole weight of opinion 
of modern times. Men of all parties and of all defcriptions, both the 
friends and enemies of equal liberty, feem to be agreed in one point 
relative to public contributions: That the tax fhould be fo far difguijed, 
as to render the payment imperceptible at the time of paying it. ‘This is 
almoft the only pointin which the ol¢ and new fyftems agree, in thofe 
countries where a change of government has taken place. It is one 
of thofe rare pofitions on which theoriits themfelves have formed but 
one opinion. It is therefore not without much reflection, and as great 
a degree of caution as a ferious advocate for truth ought ever to ob- 
ferve, that I fhall proceed to examine a pofition which, refting on the 
accumulated expertence of mankind, has not yet been fhaken by en- 
quiry.’ 

Having defcanted at fome length on this mode of taxaflon, 
he at length propofes one of his own in thefe words: 

© If thefe pofitions are not true, then have I mifconceived the cha- 
rater of the human heart, and the real efle&s to be wrought on {fo- 
ciety by a rational fyftem of government; but if they are true, it 
ought to be an indifpenfable maxim to abolifh and avoid every vettige 
of indirect taxa.ion. It muft appear evident, that to raife money from 
the people ia any other way than by openly afligning to every one his 
portion, and then demanding that portion as a direct contribution, is 
unneceflary to the object of revenue, and deitructive to the firit prin- 
ciples of focicty.’ 

Almoft the whole of this reafoning is built on a fuppofition 
aflumed to be true, but not proved by the author, nor admitted 
by any government on the face of the earth. Jt afllumes that 
the tax on articles of confumption is difguifed for the purpofe of 
deception: now we are of opinion that a perfon of much lefs 
ingenuity and penetration than Joel Barlow might have difco- 
vered a very different purpofe in this mode of taxation. When 
a man has a certain fixed and tangible property in England, 
the legiflature has not recourfe to an indirect tax, but lays 
it directly on the object to which it attaches: thus are the land, 
houfe, window, horfe, and carriage taxes impofed under the 
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plain and avowed name of taxes: but, were thofe clafles only 
to contribute to the public revenue which poflefs this kind of 
fixed property, they would foon be crufhed: others, then, of a 
different defcription, muft bear this part of the burden: but the 
queftion is in what manner can it be fairly and equally laid? 
To tax all individuals at a given fum would be to lay it on 
moft unequally, and confequently moft unjuftly: men in fome 
trades get higher wages than in others; and even thofe in the 
fame trade do not all thrive alike, nor have they equal pay, for 
the price of labour is in fome places greater than in others ; and 
confequently a tax of one guinea per head would be felt much 
heavier by a man in one part of the kingdom than in another ; 
fome families are more numerous than others, fome richer, and 
fome poorer. ‘The faireft way therefore is to tax the articles of 
confumption, and then each individual pays according to what 
he really confumes ; not according to an arbitrary affleflment 
founded on no fixed principle applicable to every individual in the 
community. What rendered the Gabelle in France an intolera- 
ble grievance was not that falt was an untit object of taxation, 
but that government calculated what quantity of that article a 
family ought to confume, obliged the matter of the family to 
take that quantity, however erroneous the calculation might 
be, and compelled him to take it at an arbitrary price. In 
England, the individual is left to be the judge of the quantity 
of any taxed article that he may choofe to confume; if it be 
one which is not among the neceflaries of life, he needs not con- 
fume any of it; and thus it becomes voluntary whether he will 
pay the tax or not. Let this be fuppofed to be the principle on 
which government acts, and the idea of fraud, deceit, and dif 
guife vanifhes, and with it the heavy charge brought on the 
sulers of almoft all the nations of the earth. 

The author pafles a’ very fevere cenfure on the fy {tem of raifing 
money by lotteries and tontines ; and on this head every friend 
to morality and good fenfe muit coincide with him, England, 
however, comes in for her fhare of the blame only in as much 
as fhe encourages lotteries ; the tontine or annuity fyftem is not 
known in this kingdom as a fource of public revenue: Mr. Pite 
attempted to introduce it once on a fimall fcale, but at laft he 
entirely gave it up. 

From having condemned the mode by which revenues are 
raifed, Mr. Barlow proceeds to cen{fure the modes in which they 
are generally applied. On this head, however, heis extremely 
brief, becaufe he thinks the whole fabric of abufes to which 
he refers will foon be levelled with the duft, The following 
pallage will fhew how extremely fanguine he is on this fub- 
jet: 
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¢ I thall fay nothing of high falaries, civil lift, peace eftablifhment, 
and other enormities on which privileged orders and fenfelefs places 
depend. Thefe will fo foon fall with the wretched plans of govern- 
ment they fupport, that it really feems like an ungenerous triumph to 
with to haften their fate. When the bufinefs of government fhall be 
conduéted, like other bufinefs; on the principles of common fenfe, it 
will be paid for, like other bufinefs, in proportion to the fervice per- 
formed. And unlefs this proportion be ftriétly obferved in the per- 
formance, thefe principles will not long be obferved in the fervice.’ 


He next adverts to the fyftem of funding, on which he pafles 
the moft unqualified condemnation. His expreffions are here 
uncommonly ftrong, and fome of them as juft as they are 
energetic, while others are mere common-place. Of national 
credit he fays,— 

‘ But after all, what is the advantage of a national credit? I mean, 
in the fenfe in which it is generally underftood, the facility of raifing 
a capital on long annuities, by a mortgage of revenue. Shall we 
hot find, on an inveftigation of this fimple queftion, that the advan- 
tage derived from fuch a credit (even fuppofing it never to be abufed) 
can only be applicable to the old fyftems of government? Will it not 
appear that it is an advantage totally unneceflary to a rational and 
manly adminiftration, conducted by the withes of a free and enlight- 
ened people? I am fuppofing, and it is but fair to fuppofe, that fuch 
a people will always underiiand their own intereft; or at leaft, if they 
make a miftake, it will be the miftake of a nation, not of the mini- 
fters ; they will never fuffer an enterprife to be undertaken but what 
is agreeable to the majority of the citizens. This people will never 
engage in any offenfive war. Indeed, as foon as the furrounding na~- 
tions adopt the fame change of government, the bufinefs of war will 
be forgotten ; but in the interval, previous to this event, a real re- 

ublic cannot ftand in need of funds as 2 preparative for war, unlefs 
it be invaded. It is even fafer without funds; becaufe they might 
be a teniptation to the officers of government to countera& the {pirit 
of the republic. Jn cafe fuch a people be rea'ly attacked by an enemy, 
then it is that the force of fociety may be feen and calculated. Burt 
the calculation does not turn on the cabinet rules of royal arithmetic ; 
the power of the republic for defence does not depend on a national 
credit; in the fenfe above-mentioned, or the facility of borrowing 
money ; the government, in making its eftimate of refiftance, never 
afks, how many foldiers have we in pay ? and how many recruits can 
we enlift or imprefs—but of how many men does the nation confift? 
Armies ftart into being by a f{pontaneous impulle; every citizen feels 
the caufe to be his own, and prefents his perfon, or his provifions and 
his arms, not as an offering to a tyrannical mafter, of whofe intentions 
he would be fafpicious, but as a defence of his own family and pro- 
perty. The enemy being repulfed, whatever inequalities may be 
found to have arifen in this emulous contribution, are liquidated and 
fettled on a general {cale of juftice. 

« Even fuppofing the war to be of long continuance, and to require 
fums of money beyond the voluntary contributions, and beyond the 
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ower of prudent taxation for the time (which indeed, in a wealthy 
and well regulated republic, would be an extraordinary thing, and I 
believe never would occur) ; in fuch a cafe, the juftice of the caufe, 
and the natural magnanimity which habitual freedom infpires, would 
be a fuffiicient guarantee for loans at home or abroad. It is true in 
nature, and the truth will prove it{elf. bevond contradiétion to the 
world, as foon asit thal] have opportunity tojudge, that a great people, 
accuftomed to exercife their rights, will never negle& their duties.’ 

it is evident that on this head our author takes credit for a 
prodigious change in the nature of man, for a plentiful crop of 
inflexible virtues, and for the extinction of thofe unruly paffions 
which it is to be feared are born with us and decay only with 
our frames: thefe paflions are the inftruments at leaft, if not 
the caufes, of the greateft portion of the moral evil that affli€ts 
the world. On this point, we confels, our expeétations are 
lefs fanguine than our wifhes. 

With the following fhort paflage, which fome of our readers 
may confider as truly alarming, the prefent publication clofes : 

« How the national debts that now exiit in feveral countries are to 
be difpoted of, under a change of government, is indecd a queflion 
of ferious magnitude. Probably, that of France will be nearly ex- 
tinguished by the nationa! domains and the confifcated property. Thofe 
of moft other Catholic countries may be balanced in the fame way. 
In fome Proteftant nations, where the debts and domains have loft 
their relative proportion, the cafe will be widely different. But what- 
ever may be the fate of the debts, [ am as clear that they ought not, 
as I am that they will not, impede the progrefs of Liberty.’ 

We will not attempt to turn this into plain Englifh; thofe 
who look below the furface will find it fufficiently plain al- 
ready: ‘The author may be fo much of an honeft man, that he 
‘would not wantonly break faith with the creditors of the pub- 
lic, but at the fame time he is evidently fo very revolutionary, 
that it is not an eafy matter to fay what he would not facrifice 
fooner than not have a revolution. 

Having given an outline of the contents, we will now fay 
fomething of the character of this work. It may be viewed ina 
‘twofold light, as a political and as a literary production. If con- 
fidered in thelatter refpeQ, it will be found entitled to confiderable 
praife; the ftyle is eafy, and an elegant fimplicity chara&erizes 
the language ; while the arguments are {trong and the inferences 
juft: but they want one grand neceflary to be perfuafive, viz. 
to be drawn from true premifes. ‘The author, in our opinion, 
proceeds on falfe data; and, therefore, to deftroy the whole 
of the argumentative fabric, an adverfary would have only ta 
deny his premifes, and thus reduce him to the neceffity of 
‘beginning his tafk again. What right has he to aflume that 
‘the governors and the governed have not only diftin® but 
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oppofite’ interefts? The contrary fuppofition would appear to » 
us more natural. Ina ftate fuch as ours, the members of the 
houfe of commons, partially as they are chofen, and fo very 
imperfectly and inadequately reprefenting the people, are for 
the greater part men of landed property, or capital merchants 
and manufaéturers. It is the intereft of the people that the 
moft fhould be made of the tillage and agriculture of the ' 
country ; that the commerce and manufactures of the nation 
fhould flourifh, and be carried to the greateft poffible extent: ° 
in thefe points, the interefts of the conftituents and of the res 
prefentatives are perfefily in unifon. The peers ftand precifely 
in the fame predicament; no places that can be enjoyed by 
fome few individuals of that defcription could make amends for 
the lofs which the whole body mutt fuftain, in confequence of ' 
a depreciation in the value of landsd property.’ A place is 
holden only for a time; a man’s eftate is to be a permanent 
provifion for his family. Is it natural then to fuppofe that, 
for the emoluments of a temporary office, the whole’ pecrage 
would knowingly concur in mealures that would injure their own 
property? The fuppofition involves a contradiction, by com- 
bining two oppofites : it points out a nian as fo true to his own 
private intereft that, for the fake of a bribe, he would fell his’ 
confcience and his honour ; and it points him out as fo falfe 
to his own private intereft that, for a temporary advantage, ’ 
he is ready to facrifice the permanent advantages of himfelf 
and family. It is natural to fuppofe that it is the intereft of a 
king that his ftate fhould flourifh ; it is {till more fo to an he- 
reditary monarch, who, in the profperity of his people, fees 
that of his own defcendants: the richer the inheritance, 
the better for them. In this refpect, therefore, his in- 
terefts and thofe of his people are the fame. | 
To the general principles which we have laid down, there 
certainly are exceptions: but would a wife man take the ex- 
ception for the rule? would he not on the contrary adopt the: 
axiom, exceptio prebat regulam ? When our author aflamed that: 
taxes are laid on articles of confumption for the purpofes of dif- 
guife and fraud, he certainly was as little warranted, as when 
he affumed that the governors and the governed have oppolite in- 
terefts, We have already touched on this point, and therefore 
will fay no more about it here, except juft to obferve that the 
legiflators, who are parties to the fraud, contrive to dupe and 
defraud themfelves; for they all pay thofe difguifed taxes, and 
contribute more towards them than other individuals, in NIV. 
portion as their means are greater. ‘his applies even ty fuch 
of them as are placemen and penfioners: out of the fame ftated 
fajaries and penitons, they are obliged to purchafe at an advan- 
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ced price every article that is made an object of taxation. As 
little is our author warranted in afluming that nothing fhort of 
a revolution can cure governments of their diforders: many and 
great diforders unqueftionably exift in them, and ought to be 
cured : but we doubt much whether, great as they are, Mr. B.’s 
remedy would not be a ftill greater evil. A revolution which 
extends not only to the form, but to the principle, of all 
eftablifhed governments, carries with it the idea of fomething 
extremely awful; it is like infinity of {pace ; it fets at defiance 
all principles of menfuration; tt has not depth, breadth, nor 
thicknefs ; it is like the wind, always varying; in a word, it 
is another chaos, hurling every thing into confufion. 

As to our own political creed, we truft it is too well known 
to need our repeating it. Liberty, dear Liberty! limited only 
by reafon, and fecured by laws, is the goddefs of our idolatry. 
That form of government which is beft calculated -to maintain 
her empire, and to infure to her votaries the bleffings of freedom, 
is beft entitled to adoption. Such a government we find in the 
Britifh conftitution, and it is on that account alone that we 
prefer it to all others. We view not crowns, coronets, purple, 
and ermine, with fuperftitious veneration ; they are, of them- 
felves, no more than baubles: but, when connected with infti- 
tutions formed for the fecurity of liberty, they acquire, from their 
connection with her, a high value. They are the embiems of 
a well-balanced adminiftration, and as fuch they are refpectable. 
We look at the eflence, not the mere accidents, of things ; and 
from experience we know that men can enjoy freedom and Je- 
gal equality under the rule of men wearing crowns and coro-* 
nets, and that tyranny may be exercifed by thofe who are clad 
in the plain garb of Liberty. It is not a truth that a ftar inva- 
riably adorns the breaft of a flave, nor that a red cap neceflarily 
makes the wearer a freeman. We are from principle devoted 
to Liberty ; we have viewed her in every drefs, but never faw 
her appear fo amiable, and fo much at her eafe, as when robed 
with the conftitution of England. 

The editor, in his advertifement, announces the {peedy pub- 
lication of the remaining part of this work ; containing chap. 6. 
the Means of Subjifience; chap. 7. Literature, Science, and 
Aris; chap. 8. War and Peace. Sh on 
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Art. XVI. The Origination of the Greek Verb: aw Hypothefis. 8vo.. 
is. Ginger. 1794. 


His little work is written by Dr. Vincent, and is a very 
ingenious hypothefis: but, ingenious as it is, we deem it 
ill-founced, We remember to have read, fome years ago, a 
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tract in French by Abbé Bergier *, in which the author en- 
deavours to prove that the Latin verb has much the fame ori- 
gination which Dr. V. here affigns to the Greek verb. Both 
take the word EO for the bafe of their fabric, and both raife on 
it a fimilar ftru@ure. Whether Dr. V. has borrowed his idea 
from the French writer, or has accidentally fallen into the 
fame path, we know not: but the fyftems are nearly the fame, 
and are treated with equal ingenuity. We confefs that we are 
not fatisfied with either, and we think that the true origination 
of verbs is yet to be difcovered. However, let us hear Dr. 
Vincent : 

« The difficulty of giving one clear and general idea of the Greek 
verb, to fuch as were commencing their fludy of the language, had 
long turned the mind of the author to fome attempt of this kind, but 
it was not executed, and poflibly never might have been, but for the 
publication of Mr. H. Tooke’s EMEA MTEPOENTA. That work, 
which naturally fuggefts reflelion to every mind that has confidered 
the theory of language, in a logical, or grammatical view, contains 
the following paflage, page 388. 

‘© For though I think I have good reafon to believe, that all thefe 
terminations may likewife be traced to their refpective origin; and 
that however artificial they may now appear to us, they were not ori- 
ginally the effect of premeditated and deliberate art, but feparate 
words by length of time corrupted and coalefcing with the words of 
which they are now confidered as the terminations. Yet this was 
Jefs likely to be fufpeéted by others ; and if it had been fufpected, 
they would have had much farther to travel to their journey’s end, 
and through a road much more embarraffed; as the corruption in 
thofe languages is of much longer ftanding than in ours, and more 

° complex.” 

‘ The fuggeftions contained in this paflage gave rife to the follow- 
ing {peculation, which confifts of neither more or lefs, than the af- 
fumption of the primitive verb EQ as the origin of all terminations in 
the Greek verb, and the fource of all its extenfive variety +.’— 

‘ In the primitive ftructure of the Greek verb, let us admit acy, 
yeat, Cevy, to contain the original ame of the thing or action, which we 
may exprefs like our Englifh verb, without its fign, by /peak, write, 
flee. By adding EQ to thefe Greek monofyllables, we add no more 
to the Greek primitive, than we do to the Englith by Do or Zo, that 
is, we impart aéfion or motion to the xame, turn the noun into the verb, 
and though we have no fuch noun in Englifh as thefe, ftill without a 
fign or adjunct, we confider them as names as much as heat, fire, re- 

oh venge ; and in this, we have the old grammarians on our fide, who 
received the infinitive moad as a mame or noun.’ 
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* Known by his Refutation of Dei/m, and other works of contro- 
very. 

‘ + The Greek verb, with its participles, is fubje& to more than 
eleven hundred variations, exclufive of the dialeéts.’ 
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We perfe€tly agree with the Door that verbs are only nouns 
put into action ; and we believe that all their varieties of time, 
mood, and termination, arife from the combination of different 
ideas, either exprefled by other real words, or arbitrarily-invent- 
ed by grammarians. ‘che great point is to find out thofe 
words, and to detect thefe inventions; and this point has not, 
we think, been yet attained. We wil not fay that it is not 
attainable. We imagine that we perceive, in the conftruction 
of the Oriental verb, a clue to guide us to the origin of all 
verbs: but we have not now the leifure, nor is this the place, 
to enter into fuch a difcuffion. We return to the pamphlet be- 
fore us; which, whatever may become of the fyftem, muft be 
confidered as a valuable acceffion to claffical literature. From 
his hypothetical verb EQ, Dr. Vincent draws moft ufeful con- 
clufions, which facilitate the ftudy of Greek grammar, and 
open a mine of fterling ore, in which future labourers may 
dig with pleafure, and, poffibly, with more fuccefs than our 
author ; who propofes his Hypothefis * with hefitation, both to 
thofe who have acquired a knowledge of the language, and 
thofe who are acquiring it. If not true, it may be rendered 
ufeful in practice ; and if it is founded, it will unravel one of 
the moft complicated difficulties that any language hitherto 
known has produced.’ 

« No proficient in the language can look back to his own labour in 
the acquifition of conjugating a Greek verb, without wifhing that the 
road fhould be fhortened for others, and if this icheme should not an- 
fwer that purpofe, it wil! at leaft fave the trouble of travelling the fame 
journey fo repeatedly, and fometimes without obtaining the objeé at 
the end of it.’ 

We had written the above when a new and expanded edition 
of Dr. Vincent’s pamphlet made its appearance ; which we fhall 





notice hereafter. Gred..5. 





ART. XVII. Medical Efays and Obfervations, with Difquifitions ree 
lating to the Nervous Sy/tem, By James Johnftone, M. D. Phyfician 
in Worcefter. And, an Effay on Mineral Poifons, by John John; 
ftone, M. B. Phyfician in Birmingham. 8vo.- 7s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Dilly. 1795. 

TH firft piece in this volume is an eflay on the ufe of the 

ganglions of the nerves, ariginally publifhed in the 54th, 
57th, and 60th volumes of the Philofophical TranfaGtions, and 
afterward as a feparate work. ‘The writer’s ingenious hypo- 

thefis, that ganglions are a fort of fubordinate brains, the im- 

mediate origins of thoie nerves which go to the organs of invo- 

luntary motion, and the checks by which volition is prevented 
from extending to them is too well known to phyfiologifts to 
render 
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render it neceflary to enter into any details concerning it. It 
now appears with additions, partly anatomical, partly relative 
to the new experiments on animal electricity, and partly patho- 
logical. It is fcarcely requifite to fay that the author derives; 
from thefe fources, new confirmations of his theory. 

The fecond part is entitled Cui Bono ? or phyfielogical and pa- 
thological obfervations on the fundtions of the vifceral nerves, with 
ame remarks on the adtion of opium and ether vegetable poifons. 
‘The purpofe of this paper is chiefly to illuftrate and confirm the 
preceding do@trine concerning the ufe of the ganglions. It be- 
gins with obfervations on the inferior degree of fenfibility in the 
internal organs, and on their not being fubject to the influence 
of the will, though they, as well as the glands, are liable to the 
action of the paffions. ‘This is imputed to their receiving no 
nerves but fuch as have pafled through ganglions.— Remarks 
on palfy, and on difeafes of the head and heart, follow, illuf- 
trated by cafes. The general tendency of thefe is to fhew that 
great irritability may fubfift with little fenfibility. The fecond 
part notices our uncon{cioufnels of internal ftimuli, while their 
effets are manifefted by fympathetic actions in other parts of 
the body. The multiplied fympathies with the ftomach are par- 
ticularly noticed, and illuftrated by a fhort account of the prin- 
cipal vegetable poifons, and their effects. Several experiments 
to this purpofe, on cold-blooded animals, made by the author 
himfelf, are related. He concludes with a more particular in- 
quiry into the effects of opium, the action of which he main- 
tains to be ‘as a potential /edative, and only as a fedative.’ 
The apparent irritation, fometimes proceeding from it, he at- 
tributes folely to the re-action of the vital powers, refifting its 
proper debilitating and torporic effe&ts. From this view of 
its ation, he deduces various practical remarks concerning its 
medical ufe; which, we fcarcely need fay, are very contrary 
to the practice inculcated by fome late writers. 

The four next papers are republications of cafes which have 
appeared in former collections. ‘The 7th article is the cafe of 
George Lord Lyttleton in his laft illnefs; which is no other- 
wile interefting than as relating to an eminent character. 

Some account of hepatitis fuppurans is given in the next article, 
occafioned by the fingular circumitance, in this climate, of four 
perfons, woodcutters, being feized in the month of June 1787, 
when the weather was wet and uncommonly hot, with a difeafe 
which proved fatal to three of them, and appeared on difle@tion 
to be accompanied with large fuppuration of the liver. We find 
nothing new in the obfervations ; which, indeed, moftly con- 
fift in quotations from other writers. Two of the cafes are 
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minutely related in the next article, by Mr. Gomery, Surgeon, 
of Bewdley. 
To a paper before printed in the Medical Memoirs, vol. I, 
containing cafes of hydrophobia, with remarks, is annexed an 
additional cafe of the fame fatal diforder ; which, like fo many 
others that have been publithed, affords matter rather of cu- 
riofity than of inftruction. 
The effay on mineral poifons, by Dr. John Johnftone, is faid ta 
be partot a collection on medica! jurifprudence, which the author 
hopes, fometime or other, to Jay before the public. It treats 
of the poifons of the mineral kingdoms, under three principal di- 
vifions, the metallic, the earthy, and the faline. The object of 
the eflay is practical ; namely, to point out the diftinctive fymp- 
toms following the exhibition of each, and the moft appropriate 
means of relief. The work, though by no means a complete | 
one, is well calculated to be ufeful : but we think that utility 
would have been better confulted by publifhing it feparately. Aa 








Art. XVIII. A Sermon preached at the Meezing-Houfe in Princes- 
Street, Wefminfler, 18th O&ober. 1795, on Occafion of the much- 
lamented Death of the Rev. Andrew Kippis, D. D. F. R.S. and 
S. A. who departed this Life on the sth of the fame Month, in 
the 71ft Year of his Age. To which is added, the Addrefs deli- 
vered at the Interment of the Decealed. By Abraham Rees, 
D.D.F.R.S. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Robinfons. &c. 


I” hoc uno interdum, vir altoqui prudentiffir mus, honcfto quidem, 
fed tamen errore verfatur, quod pluris amicos fuos quam funt 
ion ‘This remark of the Younger Pliny is in general 

true ; and preachers in particular, when in funeral fermons ; 
they delineate the characters of deceafed friends, are apt to per- 
mit their affections to overcome their judgment, and with the 
beft intentions to allow praife to out-run truth, In the inftance 
before us, however, we meet with an exception. The j ju- 
dicious and fenfible remarks, which the preacher offers in illuf- 
trating the text, ( Pfalm xxxvii. 37.) are followed by an equally 
judicious and accurate account of the life and character of the 
deceafed; in which Dr. Rees difplays the amiablenefs of his 
own heart together with the ftrength of his mind. We have 
read this tribute to the memory of a man whom we knew, and 
whom we could not but love, with much fatisfaftion ; and, * if 
love could make us eloquent,” we fhould ufe, in addition to 
Dr. Rees’s memoir, all the moft lively colours of language to 
adorn his memory: but in this refpeét we need not Jament our 
inability, fince the worth of Dr. Kippis no more requires arti- 
ficial decorations to fet it off, than refined go'd needs paint to 
augment 
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augment its luftre and its value. Hewas indeeda learned, amiable, 
and truly refpectable man; and he completely deferved the 
praife which Dr. Rees has here the gratification of beffow- 
ing. Thofe who are acquainted with the friendfhip, which fub- 
fifted between the preacher and the deceafed, will more than 
pardon the egotifm with which Dr. Rees concludes his mee 
moir; for our own part, we admire this effufion of the heart 
at leaft as much as any other part of the difcourfe : 


« Such are the general outlines of the character and labours of our 
deceafed friend. ‘The portrait, [ am fenfible, is not fufficiently juft 
to the original. In delineating a character which exhibits fo many 
excellencies and fo few defects, none can fulpeé&t me of approaching 
to adulation. My refpeét for him was great. I honoured him asa 
father. 1 loved him as a brother. But my affeétion, I am confident, 
has not mifled my judgment. By the favour of Providence, which 
marks the bounds of our habitation, I was led in early life to an inti- 
mate conneétion with him. Our acquaintance, as co-tutors and co- 
adjators in public bafinefs, ripened into an eltablifhed friendthip ; and 
our friendfhip continued, without fo much as a momentary interrup- 
tion, and with increafing attachment, for more than 32 years, to the 
day of his death. It muft have been my own fault if I haye not de- 
rived advantage from his extenfive literary knowledge, from the wif- 
dom of his counfel, and from the exemplarinefs of his conduét.—No 
apology, I truft, will be thought neceffary for introducing myfelf on 
this occafion. As it was my ambition to cultivate the friendfhip I 
enjoyed, it is my pride to have it publicly known, that I valued that 
friendfhip as one of the chief honours and pleafures of my life. The 
friend 1 have loft cannot eafily be replaced.’ 


The tears of friendthip, mingled with the confolations of re- 


ligion, compofe the addrefs at the grave. ‘Meo -y. 





Art. XIX.  Aeademical C ontributions of original and tranflated Po- 
etry. BVO. pp. 120. 2s. 6d. fewed. Egerton. 1795. 


Tus afflemblage of Cambridge poems confifts of odes, fon- 
nets, contemplations, allegories, elegies, hymns, epi- 
grams, paraphrafes, &c. many of which are very good, and moft 
are tolerable. Some of them had appeared in print before, but 
they are here new-modelled and improved. From among the 
odes, we felect the following in the grave ftyle: 
‘ODE TO THE JURIES WHO ASSERTED THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS OF THE SUBJECT, ON THE LATE STATE TBIALS,. 
¢ Amidit a venal age, 
Ye who have ftem’d Corruption’s torrent tide, 
And, fired with noble rage, 
Have curb’d Injuftice, and infulting Pride : 
The great, the good, the brave, 
To you fhall raife the tributary lay ; 
And even the titled flave, 
Struck with a fecret awe, unwilling homage pay. 
13 * Juftice 
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© Juilice fhall blefs the hour, 
With fhouts of Myriads when your firm decree, 
’ Unaw’d by lawlefs power, 
Once thore bade Albion’: happy ifle be free. 
Now from her long repofe 
At length, behold Britannia’s Genius rife, 
Triumphant o’er her foes, 
To blefs with all her charms a Nation’s longing eyes. 


* See from her leaden throne 
The fiend Impofture with deep ruin hurl’d, 
By mighty Truth o’erthrown, 
The fcorn and wonder of th’ admiring world : 
See Truth with powerful ray 
‘ Threugh clouds of Error and Detraction rife, 
And, buriling into day, 
Hold his majeftic courfe unwearied through the fkies. 


« Still let the venal bard 
To Power his fongs of gratulation pay, 
And for his bafe reward 
To deeds of war and havock tune the lay. 
The Mufe, to Freedom dear, 
To Freedom’s fons the votive fong fhall raife, 
And ftill with zeal fincere, 
Shall Independence fire, and Truth direét her lavs. 


‘ Freedom, to thee we owe 
All, that adorns, or dignifies mankind : 
From thy fair fountain flow 
The purer fpirit, and the nobler mind. 
Long may that holy fire, 
That warm’d aHamppeEn’s, or a SyDNEY’s breaft; 
Britannia’s fons infpire, 
Ere yet fair Freedom fink, by gothic force oppreft. 


* Soon may her happy reign 
Chafe from the earth Oppreflion’s monftrous brood, 
And all the impious train 
Of Anarchy, the fiend that thirfts for blood ; 
Soon, foon may Difcord ceafe ; 
Nor War, and Havock wafte the affrighted plain ; 
7 But Freedom, join’d with Peace, 
Wide o’er the peopled earth extend their blifsful reign.’ Ji 


For a fpecimen of another kind, we will give the parody on 


Dryden : 


* ODE ON A COLLEGE FEAST-DAYe 


‘ Hark! heard ye not thofe footfteps dread, 
That fhook the hall with thundering tread ? 
With eager hafle 
The fellows patt ; 
Each, intent on direfulwwork, 
High lifts the trenchant knife, and points the deadly fork. 


7 - ‘ But 


OE 
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_ © But lo! the portals ope ; and, pacing forth 
With fteps, alas! too flow, 
The College Gyps, of high illuftrious worth, 
With all the difhes in long order go. 
In the midf, a form divine, 
Appears the famed firloin ; 
And lo! with plumbs and fteaming glory crown’d, 
A mighty pudding foreads its fragrance all around. 
Heard ye the din of dinner bray, ' 
Knife to fork, and fork to knife! 
Unnumber’d heroes, in the glorious ftrife, __ 
Thro’ fith, flefh, pies, and puddings cut their deftined way. 
‘ See! beneath the glittering blade, 
Gored with many a gaping wound, 
Low the famed {firloin is laid, 
And finks in many a gulph profound. 
« Arife! arife! ye fons of glory! 
Pies and puddings are before ye. 
See! the ghofts of hungry bellies 
Point to yonder ftand of jellies ; 
While fuch dainties are befide ye, 
Snatch the goods the cooks provide ye, 
Mighty rulers of the ftate, 
Snatch, before it is too late; 
For, fwift as thought, the puddings, jellies, pies, 
Contract their giant bulk, and fhrink to pigmy fize, 


‘ From the table now retreating, 
All around the fire they meet ; 
And with wine the fons of eating 
Crown at length the gorgeous treat.. 
Triumphant plenty’s rofy graces 
Wanton in their jolly faces, 
And in each countenance ferene 
Mirth and cheerfulnefs are feen. 
Fill high the {parkling glafs, 
And drink the accuftomed toatt! 
Drink deep, ye valiant hoft, 
And let the bottle pafs. 
Begin the jovial ftrain ! 
Fill, fill the myitic bowl! 
And drink, and drink, and drink again, 
For drinking fires the foul. 
But foon, too foon, with one accord they nod ; 
Each on his feat begins to reel, 
All conquering Bacchus’ power they feel, 
And pour libations to the rofy god. 
At length with dioner and with wine oppreft, 
Down to the floor they fink, and fnore themfelves toreft. B.? 


Befides a variety of Englifh poems, we find fome Greek 
and Latin verfes; among which a Greek Sapphic in Otrium 
aftivum 
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aflivum is a pretty plaything.—We had almoft forgotten to 
mention a tranflation of the /phigenia in Aulis of Euripides, 
beginning at v. 751, and ending with v, 800: we tranfcribe 


2 few lines of its 


‘ STROPHE. 
* Where Simois in monarch pride 
Bownward rolls his filver tide, — 
Borne along the watery way 
By fanning gales in veflels gay, 
Grecian chjefs of mighty name, 
Fir’d with glory’s active fame, 
There fhall mount the winged car, 
Point the {pear and urge the war. 
* Fair Caffandra from her brow 
Rudely tears the wreathed bay, 
And her treffes, as they flow, 
Scatters wild in deep difmay, 
Oft as, by the God poffett, 
Rage prophetic heaves her breaft, 
And to deaf ears fhe tells her country’s doom, 
Big with a weight of woes and forrows yet to come.’ 


We cannot help thinking that the firft of thefe meafures is 
of too comic a caft to be fuited to tragedy ;—and even the fe- 
cond fort, Fair Caffandra, &c. appears to have too little dignity 





for the bufkin, Ged 7. oe 
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Art. XX. A Treatife on the Epidemic Puerperal Fever of Aberdeen. 
By Alexander Gordon, M.D. Phyfician to the Difpenfary. 8vo. 
pp. 124. 3s. Rebinfons. 19795. 

]F our recommendation can avail, this valuable tra& will foon 

be very generally in the hands of medica] practitioners. Dr, 

Gordon, we think, has made great advancement towards 

eftablifhing a fuccefsful method of treating a diforder, which is 

well-known to be terribly fatal to an interefting clafs of our 
fellow-citizens. ! 

In chapter 1, the fymptoms are traced with a diftin& pen. I¢ 
is important to remark that, when the author was called in 
within 6 or 8 hours after the attack, he could put an imme- 
diate ftop to the fever, though the pylfe was 140.—If 12—24 
hours had elapfed, jt could feldom be brought to a termination 
before the 5th day. After the expiration of this term, the dif- 
eafe was generally incurable. 

In chapter lI. cafes and difleGtions are related ; from which 
the author concludes that the puerperal fever * may be con- 
fidered as confifting in abdominal inflammation.” Arguments 
are adduced to prove that the inflammation is of an eryfipela- 


tous nature: but they will fearcely, we fufpect, be admitted as 
conclufive ; 
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conclufive ; and wz muft do Dr. G. the juftice to fay that he 
delivers this opinion ia a tone by no means pofitive, Rather, 
therefore, than occupy the little room we have to fpare with 
our doubts, we fhail extract the following inftructive fummary ; 

‘ The foregoing table contains feventy-feven cafes of the difeafe, 
which are the foundation on which my doétrine is grounded, and 
which I defy any theory to fhake. 

« Of that number forty-ninz patients recovered, and twenty-eight 
died. 

« Of the former, the greater part owed their recovery to fuch evae 
cuations, as cure inflammatory difeafes, carried to a very great ex- 
tent; fome, to the fame evacuations fpontaneoufly excited and conti- 
nued ; fome, to a tranflation of the inflammation to the extremities, 
or other external parts, in form of eryfipelas or abfcefs; and a few, 
to an aftonifhing effort of nature, in difcharging the abdominal fup- 
puration by an external outlet, of which wonderful crifis, I have 

iven three remarkable cafes. 

« Of the latter, or thofe who died, we have ocular demonftration 
of the nature of the difeafe in three diffections ; and, in all the reft, 
there were evident fymptoms, either of mortification, or {uppuration 
of the parts contained within the cavity of the abdomen. 

« And if to thefe faéts be joined this additional one, that of thofe 
who got wine and cordials, upon the fuppofition that the difeafe was 
putrid, none recovered, it may be confidered as an eftablifhed truth, 
that the Puerperal Fever is a difeafe of an inflammatory nature.’ 

The remote caufe of the puerperal fever (Chap. 1V.) is a 
peculiar contagion. ‘ Every perfon who had been with a pa- 
tient in the puerperal fever, became charged with an atmof- 
phere of infeCtion, which was communicated to every pregnant 
woman who happened to come within its fphere.” Many faéts 
are brought forwards in confirmation of the tranfportation of 
the contagion. Typhus and the puerperal fever differ in fe- 
veral refpeéts. * The circumftance that excites the infection of 
the puerperal fever, feems to prevent typhus. ‘The former 
always takes place after and not before delivery : but typhus, 
if pregnant women are expofed to the infection, takes place 
before, and very feldom after delivery.’ Chap. V. Prognofis 
of the difeafe; it has hitherto been almoft invariably fatal. 
Chap. VI. From the quotation already made, it has appeared 
that Dr. Gordon had recourfe to large evacuations. At the 
beginning of the difeafe, when alone there is hope, 20—24. 
ounces of blood are to be taken at once, and calomel and 

_jalap are immediately to be adminiftered in fuch quantity as to 
operate fpeedily and brifkly ; and the purging is to be kept up 
till the difeafe is cured. Sue. VII. The difeafe is to be pre- 


vented, 1, by taking care not to communicate the infection; 
and 2, by the author’s purging bolus, of 3 grains of calomel, 
and 2 {cruples of jalap, adminiftered the day after delivery ; 

§ all 
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€ all who got this medicine either efcaped, or were eaftly cured, | 


if.they did not.’ 

In an Appendix, Dr. G. enforces what he had previoufly de- 
livered. He gives a ftrong caution againft delufion from the 
ftate of the pulfe, which is more frequently weak than full and 


ftrong. It became ftronger after bleeding. 
There are mary curious and fenfible remarks in this treatife, 


befides thofe which we have noticed. Bea... 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEM BER, 1795, 
SCARCITY OF PROVISIONS, RELIEF OF THE Poor, &c. 


Art. 21. Thoughts on the moft fafe and effeciual Mode of relieving the 
Poor during the prefent Scarcity. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 

THE fole objeét of this {mall publication, which made its appearance 

before the late harveft, feems to have been to recommend a more 

{paring ufe of bread to all clafles of people, and to advite that chari- 

table contributions be employed in furnifhing the poor, at a cheap 


rate, with other articles of provifion rather than bread. E 


Art. 2z. A Letter to Sir T. C. Bunbury, Bart. one of the Members 
‘of Parliament for the County of Suffolk, on the Poor Rates, and 
the high Price of Provifions, with fome Propofals for reducing 
‘both. By a Suffolk Gentleman. 8vo. 15. Rivingtons. 

The intelligent writer of this pamphlet regards as the caufe of 
many public evils, the praétice of uniting feveral {mall farms into a 
large one, and the confequent failuré of the race of independent yeo- 
manry, who formerly cultivated their own farms, from forty to four- 
{core pounds a year. The mifchiefs refulting from this practice are 
clearly laid open; and a plan is fuggefted for reducing the poor rates and 
the price of provifions, which may merit the attention of the public. 
It is briefly this; that every owner of land, to the amount of one 
hundred pounds a year, lying within three miles of a populous market 
town, fliould build and let a cottage, with at leaft an acre of land 
adjoining.’ The immediate advantages to the public, which the au- 
thor expects from this project, are the increafe for fale of many of 


the {mall articles of hhoufekéeping, and the reduction of the poor- 


rates. As a more remote confequence, he expects the revival of the 


old fyftem of {mall farms. 7 | 
The public attention being now unavoidably turned towards the 


important object of relievmg and improving the condition of the poor, 
this public-fpirited gentleman may reafonably hope that his fcheme 
will obtain attention. *S0 
Art. 23. An Addre/s to the different Claffes of Perfons in Great Britain, 
on the prefent high Price of Provifions. -To which is added, an 
Appendix, containing a Table of the average Price of Wheat in 
every Year, from the Year 1595 to 1790, inclufive. By the Rev, 
Septimes Hodfon, M. B. Chaplain of the Afylum for Female Or, 
 phans. 8vo. pp.57.- 1s. 6d, Cadell, jun. and Davies. 
We 
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We can be in no danger of paffing a falfe judgment in pronouncing 
this addrefs an ufeful publication. It was printed in July laft, with 
an immediate reference to the public ftate of provifions at that time. 
However, as the dearnefs of the neceffaries of life continues, there is 
ftill an urgent call to examine how far the evil admits of a remedy, 
and to fearch for means of alleviating that part of the burden which 
cannot be removed. Mr. Hodfon afferts,—we think, too confidently 
—that the dearnefs of wheat cannot fairly be confidered as a confe- 
quence of the war. That this is one, though perhaps not the prin- 
‘cipal, caufe of the evil, will not be queitioned by any perfon who attends 
to the large and fudden demands of government for the fupply of the 
army and navy, and who confiders how much more provifion is con- 
fumed and waited in this public fervice, than would have been fairly 
ufed in maintaining the fame number of men as labouring citizens.— 
With the hove of relieving the prefeot calamity, Mr. H. comma- 
nicates to the public feveral ufeful fuggeftions. ‘lhe opulent he ad- 
viles to reftrain the ufe of bread in their own families to the lowe 
pofible confumption, and to refrain from the ufe of hair powder :— 
which very few feem inclined to do. 

Mr. H. farther recommends abilinence from the ufe of young animal 
food, and from the fuperfluous confumption cf full grown meats. ‘To 
government he fuggefts that, in aid of voluntary fubfcriptions, the 
parifhes through the kingdom might be obliged to fell bread to the 
refident poor at acertain rate below the market price; a plan, per- 
haps, not very judicious, as it tends to increafe the confumption of 
a {carce commodity. It is alfo recommended that the ftock of wheat 
be lengthened out by a mixture of barley and oats; that greater at- 
tention be paid to the fitherics; and that the fate of agriculture, in 
all its branches, be brought under the confideration of the Legiflature. 

The pamphlet concludes with a very proper addrefs to the poor, 
to diffuade them from violent meafures, as tending to increafe the 
evils which they are defigned to remedy. E 

AMERICA. . 

Art. 24. Regorts of dlexander Hamilton, Efg. Secretary of the Trea- 
fury ; readin the Houfe of ReprasenvTaTives of the United 
Sratrés, jan. tg, !79§ 3 containing, 1. A Plan for the further 
Support of Pablic Credit. 2. Por the Improvement and better Ma- 
nagement of the Revenues of the United States ; to which is an- 
nexed, an A& for making Provifions for the Support of Pablic 
Credit, and the Redemption of the Debt. Printed by Order of 
the House of Representatives. gto. 4s. ilitched. Debrett. 
‘Tnefe authentic flate papers of a rifing weftern empire wil', we 

tuppofe, be confidered by pclitical readers as documents of no incon- 

iderabie value; andewan attentive pernfal of them may poflibly furnith 
uictul hints of found policy-and nauonal economy, to which Kuropean 

‘Governments may aitend with advantage. 

RISTORY. 

Art. 25. Yhe Hifcry of France, from the earlielt Times to the Ac- 
ceflion of Louis the Sixteenth; with Notes Critical and #xpla- 
natory. By John Gifford, Hig. Vol IV. gto. pp. 7:8.° 18s. 
Boards, C Lowndes, .1793. — 


xp 
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The opinion which we formed of this Hiftory on the perufat of 
the preceding volumes, and which we expreffed at the opeutng of 
our firft article, has been fo fully confirmed by the fequel, that it 
might be fufficient to refer our readers, for a general idea of the work, 
to M. R: New Series; vol. x p.128. ‘The Hiftory,; which is now 
brought down to the clofe of the period mentioned in the title, is 
throughout execated with indefatigable diligence in coileéting mate- 
rials, with a confiderable fhare of judgment in the arrangement, and 
with uniform neatnefs and correétnefs of expreffion. Hf the writer 
feldom rifesinto great exceilence, he never finks into reprehenfible neg- 
ligence. If he aflumes no very decifive tone in political philofophy, 
he rarely difgufts his readers by the violence of party fpirit, or 
fhocks him by bold deviations from commonly received opinions. 
Whatever information, inftruction, or entertainment, can be expect- 
ed from a plain and full detail of a feries of events, refpecting one of 
the greateft and moft bufy ftates of modern Europe; may be found 
in this Hiftory. : 

When we inform our readers that the prefent volume conmtmences 
with the reign of Henry IV. and clofes with that of Louis XV. we 
need not fay that it abounds with interefting materials. Many diftin- 

uifhed characters are fairly and ably delineated. The feveral un- 
duccefsful ftruggles for political power in the parliaments, and their 
gradual fubjugation to defpotifm, are fully defcribed; and a clear account 
3s given of the progrefs of the French fyftem of taxation. ‘Fhe im- 
policy as well as cruelty of religious perfecution is reprefented in 
ftrong colours, in the hiftory of the perfecution of the Huguenots ; 
and the progrefs of commerce under the able minifter Colbert, and the 
improvements made in the arts and de//es /ettres during the {plendid 
reign of Louis XIV. are related. In fine, befides the great facts of 
civil and military hiftorv, the work is enlivened with many mifcella- 
neous anecdotes, and other articles of information. 

From this vaft mafs, nothing would be eafier than to fele& nume- 
rous extra&is highly amufing and initructive: but thofe which we 
made from the former volumes are fufficient to affift our readers in 
judging of the merit of the work ; and farther than this, in the midft 
of the prefent numerous demands on our attention, we muft not pro- 
ceed. We fhall only add that we have little doubt that this publication, 
which is certainly the moft copious hiftory of France in the Englith 
language, will be generally thought worthy of a place in hiftorical li- 
braries.—A hiftory of the revolution is promifed. 

We fhould have been glad to have feen better plates in a work of 
fuch importance : but thefe are matters of mere decoratien, and {ub- 


jeét to diverfities of tafte. E 
LAW. 

Art. 26. The Hiftory of the Common Law, by Sir Matthew Hale. The 
Fifth Edition, (with confiderable Additions,) illuftrated with Notes 
and References, and fome Account of the Life of the Author. By 
Charles Runnington, Serjeant at Law. 2 Vols. 8vo. 145. 
Boards. Robinfons, 1794 
We noticed the former edition of this valuable work by the fame 


editor in our 6oth vol. p. 481, and are forry to repeat the cenfure 
which 


‘ 
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which we then found it neceflary to give. The learned Serjeant in- 
dulges in a larger extent of quotation than the nature of his labours 
demanded ; and we muft think ¢ that his additions (to ufe his own 
words) have been improvidently accumulated.’ Sixty pages of ex- 
tract from Debrett’s Parliamentary Regiiter are alloted to the queftion, 
«* Whether an impeachment abates by the diffolution of parliament,’? 





With fuch aids, how eafy is it to make a book ! S.R. 


Art..27. The whole Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Fuftice 
of Peace; comprifing alfo the Authority of Parifh Officers. By 
Thomas Walter Williams, Efg. of the Inner Temple, Barrifter at 
Law, 4 Vols. 8vo. 2]. 2s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793, 1795. 
The author concludes his preface, in which he gives a fhort view of 

his work, with the following words ; ‘ As to its general accuracy, per- 

fpicuity, and utility, he trufts, that time and inveftigation will efta- 
blifh its charaéter in thofe refpects ; and evince that it poffeffes a de- 
cided fuperiority over every other work of a fimilar nature.’ Dr. 

Burn publifhed his very ufeful and methodical book on this fubjeé& 

about the year 1754; and, in every fubfequent edition during his life, 

he continued to give it thofe improvements which the nature of his 
plan admitted. Fifteen editions were publifhed by him, and two have 
fince been publifhed by his fon, who nas proceeded in them on the 
fame plan which was introduced by his father. The general good 
chara¢ter of the work has been too long eftablifhed to require any 
praife at this time: its accuracy of information and methodical ar- 
rangement have been frequently mentioned in our courts with ap- 
probation. With the fubje& thus pre-occupied, we did not expect 
another compilement on the duty and office of a juftice of the peace. 
Every work on this fubje&t muft neceffarily be compofed of the fame 
materials ; namely, the different acts of parliament, and the decifions 
of the courts; and the merit and reputation of the refpective authors 
muft depend almoft entirely on the method and order in which they 
have arranged and confidered the different heads. Doctor Burn 
had the merit of introducing an accurate and ufleful arrangement, 
which has been followed in a great meafure by Mr. Williams; the 
materials ufed by both are the fame; the laft edition of Burn comes 
down to the 33d year of his prefent majefty, fo that the aéts which 
have pafied, and the decifions of the courts, in the interval, cannot be 
very numerous. ‘This new matter, however, inconfiderable as it is, 
appears to us to form the great diflinction between thefe two rival 
works,—for in this light it is neceffary to view them ; and thefe ad- 
ditions feem to be fcarcely fufficient to juftify the author in the flatter- 
ing expeétations which he has exprefled, and which we have quoted 


at the beginning of this article. s 


Art. 28. The Principles and Rules of Law on the Settlement of the Peer, 
. analized and explained. By which every Perfon may be able to 
judge for himfelf in what Place he is legally fettled; with an Ab- 


ftract of the Acts of Parliament. By a Student of the Inner Tem- - 


ple. izmo. pp.80. 1s.6d,. Crofby. 

The author of this little treatife promifes too much for the limits to 
which he has confined himfelf ; and the fubje&t which he has under- 
taken is of too great an extent to be treated fatisfatorily in a volume 
of the prefent fize. 


Rsv. Nov. 1795. Zz Art. 
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Art. 29. The Laws refpecting Parijh Matters. Containing the feve- 
ral Offices and Duties of Churchwardens, Overfeers of the Poor, 
Conttables, Watchmen, Parifh Clerk, Sexton, Beadle, &c. &c. 
Together with the Laws refpecting Rates and Affeffments, Settle- 
ments and Removals, and of the Poor in general, laid down in a 
plain and eafy Manner, and in which all technical Terms of Law are 
familiarly explained, &c. &c. &c. By the Author of the Laws of 
Landlord and Tenant, Law of Wills, and Matters and Servants. 
8vo. pp.126. 2s.6d. Clarke. 1795. 

The prefent work is the fourth divifion of law feleétions, the former 
parts of which we have already noticed. We think that the author 
fhews diligence and accuracy, but that the fubject of this article is liable 
to the fame objefion with the preceding one, and that a much larger 
volume would be neceflary to give an adequate view of this extentive 


department of the law. 
Art. 30. Index to Records, called the Originalia and Memoranda on 
the Lord Treafurer’s Remembrancer’s Side of the Exchequer: ex- 
tracted from the Records, and from the MS. of Mr. Tayléure, 
Mr. Madox, and Mr. Chapman, formerly Officers in that Office. 
Containing all the Grantsof Abbey Lands, and other Property, grant- 
ed by the Crown, from the Beginning of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
to the End of Queen ‘Anne. Alfo Inrolments of Charters, Grants, 
and Patents to fevera! religious Houles ; and to Cities, Boroughs, 
Towns, Companies, Colleges, and other public Inftitutions from 
the earlieit-Period. Together with Pleadings and Proceedings 
relative to the Tenures and Eftates of the Nobility and Gentry, 
Commiffions of Survey, Manors, Lands, and Tenements; and 
innumerable other Matters. By Edward Jones, Inner Temple. 
2 Vols. Folio. 31. 3s. Printed for the Editor. 1795. 
We fhall tranfcribe from the editor’s preface his account of the 
nature and plan of the prefent publication : 
¢ The firft volume of this work being un index nominum virorum, 
or of the names of grantees, contains references to all the grants of 
abbey lands, and other property granted by the Crown from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VIIL. to the end of the rcign of Queen 
Anne, which are exceedingly extenfive, as may be feen by the great 
fpace occupied by the index, although every article is comprefied as 
fmall as poflible ; and when it is confidered that every two or three 
lines refer to an inflrament of fuch confequence as a grant or charter, 
it will, in fome degree, give us an idea of their extent, efpecially when 
we confider that moft grants are exceeding long and generally con- 
tain a great number of places ; and that charters, &c, are inftruments 
of the firft magnitude *, containing the conftitution, regulation, and 
government of the place or company to which they belong; thefe are 
indexed according to the name of the city, borough, town, company, 
&c. to which they appertain. 








a a a 


« * England Bank Carta concifla, vol. i. of this work, original: 
Tempore R. & R. Will. & Mar. anno 6. Rotulo 47,—This reference 
alone, fhort as it is, refers to an inftrument almoft as large as the 
quarter of either of thefe volumes, containing all the regulations of 
that great body.’ 


« With 
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¢ With refpeé to the few places that are mentioned in fome of the 
articles of vol. i. which are afterwards arranged alphabetically at the 
end of the index of fome of the reigns; being fo very few they are 
not of much ufe; but it were fincerely to be wifhed, that all the 
places in each grant were arranged in like manner, by which means 
we fhould have an index locorum to the originalia, as well as the pre- 
fent one. 

¢ But perfons who want to find grants of lands, have generally 
fome knowledge of the families to whom they were originally grant- 
ed; with that knowledge the prefent index to the originalia will an- 
fwer every purpofe, but fhould the grantee’s name not be known, 
then by looking into vol. ii, which is an index locorum, under the 
name of the place, fhould any pleadings have been had refpedting it, 
you will upon the face of the pleadings then referred to, find the de- 
fcent of the property ; and almoft invariably, a reference to the ori- 
ginal grant. Should this mode alfo, not anfwer the purpofe, it will 
be neceffary to fearch at the augmentation office, for the minifter’s 
accounts of the places granted ; and at the foot of the laft account, 
where the place ceafes to be accounted for, is generally entered a 
memorandum, ftating, that it is accounted for no longer, becaufe it 
is granted to fuch a perfon ; with this information, we readily find, 
from this index, the reference to the grant. 

‘ I had once an intention to apply for licence to extrac the origi- 
nalia, for the purpofe of making an index lccorum; but, as it would 
be a labour of fome time, and far from being advantageous, I have 
fince judged it moft prudent to decline the tafk, and hope fome able 
hand will, ere long, render the public that effential fervice.’ 

Has not Mr. Jones betrayed himfelf into a contradiction of terms? 
he fays fuch a work would not be advantageous, and yet hopes that 
fome perfon, difregarding the labour, will foon render to the public 
the efential fervice of compiling it:—will not the fame objections, 
which influence Mr. Jones, probably weigh with others in deterring 
them from fo arduous an undertaking ? 

‘ The other part of this work, (the editor proceeds to fay,) namely, 
vol. ii. being an index to the Memosanda, is an index Iocorum of in- 
rolments of charters, grants, patents, &c. made to religious houfes ; 
to cities, boroughs, and towns ; lords of liberties, bifhops, colleges, 
fchools, trading companies, and other public bodies; patents of 
creations, warrants, writs, &c. under the great feal, privy feal, and 
fign manual; deeds and conveyances of eftates, made by private 
perfons ; pleadings and proceedings relating to the tenures and eltates 
of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, with judgments thereon: alfo 
proceedings called Claims of Franchifes, within the liberties of cities, 
boroughs, towns, lordfhips, manors, &c. and the judgments of the 
Court given in thofe cafes.’ 

In this defultory preface, Mr. Jones has prefented his readers with 
a fhort and imperfeét hiftory of our records, and with an account of the 
prefent conititution of the Lord Treafurer’s Remembrancer’s office.— 
Fully aware of the advantage to be derived from correct indices bein 
made to the numerous records which are kept in the different public oft 
hces, andof the extreme difficulty attending their examination without 
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fuch affitance, we think the prefent work intitled to fome commendation. 
We are, however, of opinion, that the editor’s plan was capable of 
improvement, without any great inereale of labour on his part, and 
with a confiderable diminution of trouble on the part of thofe who 
confult him, viz. by the incorporation of all the indices with one in- 
dex, inftead of allotting a feparate one toeach king’s reign; for, as the 
work is now conflituted, it is neceflary for the reader either to know 
the king’s reign in which the particular grant, the object of his 
{earch, was made, or to look over as many indices as there have 
heen fovereigns between Henry VIII. and Queen Anne inclufive.— 
By the plan which the prefent editor has adopted, he has devolved 
much more trouble on the purchafers of his book than he has faved 
to himfelf. 

Patience of labour in his inveftigations, and minute accuracy in 
his references, are the only qualities that are expected in, or can be 
exerted by, compilers of works of the prefent defcription ; and we 
cannot help exprefling our fear that Mr. Jones has been rather defi- 


cient in the firft of thefe requifites. S.R.- 


Art. 31. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the King’s Bench 
and Chancery, during the ‘Time in which Lord Hardwicke prefided 
in thofe Courts. Collected from a MS. never before printed. 
‘To which are added Notes, References, and Tables. By William 
Ridgway, Efq. L.L 6B. and Barrilter at Law. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 400. Dilly. 1794. 

Some of the cafes contained in this volume have already appeared 
in former books of reports, and others are now for the firft time pub- 
lifhed ; of the authenticity of thefe latter we are prevented from judg- 
ing, as the name of the author is concealed. Mr. Ridgway has 
diicharged the duty of an editor in collecting concurrent and oppofing 
authorities, and in enriching the work with many pertinent notes. S.R. 


Art. 22. A Conftitutional Catechi/m, adapted to all Ranks and Capa- 


cities, illuflrated with copious Notes; principally extracted from f 


the Commentaries of the late Judge Blackftone. To whichis pre- 

fixed an epiflolary Dedication to the Honorable Thomas Erfkine, 

M.P. By John Rofe. 8vo. pp. 96. 2s. Briftol, printed and 

fold by the Author. 1795. 

The nature and principles of the conftitution are clearly and fatis- 
factorily fet forth in this pamphlet, which will prove ufeful to thofe 
who have not leifure to confult the books from which this has been 
extracted, and who are yet defirous of becoming acquainted with the 
characterittics of the government under which we live. Without any 
tendency to democratical fentiments, the author appears to be a mo- 
derate whig. sR. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 33. 4 Argument againft continuing the War. By James 


Workman, of the Middle ‘Temple. 8vo. pp. 8g. 2s. Owen. 
1795- ; 

_ Moit of the writers on the prefent war fall into one great error; 

tuey treat the fubjeét as a mere party quefiion, inftead of difcuffing it 
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on general principles. ‘The miniflerialifts juftify the war by the hea- 
vieft accufations againft the French, and by painting in glowing colours 
their enormities and excefles. The oppoiitioniits fly into the contrary 
extreme, and vindicate, if not the actions, at leait the motives of the 
French. What a pity it is that no man has yet written on the jubjett, 
who has not been under the influence either of deteftation or admira- 


tion of the conventionalifts. We thould gladly fee the bufinefs taken 
up by a philofopher, who would inveitigate it without a view to any 
party, or to any object but the difcovery and eltablifhment of truth, 
whoever might gain or fuffer by it. ‘The author of the pamphlet be- 
fore us is certainly not that philofopher: he writes for the purpofe of 


"maintaining the opinions of his own party, and of arraigning thole of 


its adverfaries. With him the caufe of the French convention is une- 
guivocally the caufe of liberty ; that of England, in the prefent war, 
the caufe of defpotifm: no one ground for hoitilities has been fur- 
nifhed by France, who is wantonly attacked by the Englifh through 
mere hatred of liberty,—that liberty which they themielves adore : 
the French are invincible ; the Englifh wafhing the blackmoor white 
in attempting to withftand them; the convention is jultifiable in all its 
principles, and the Englith parliament at daggers drawing with thofe 
principles which had hitherto been deemed the balis of public free- 
dom and national independence. For our part, we are not able to 
bring ourfelves to believe it to be in nature, that of two great affem- 
blies intrufted with the deareit interefts of two great nations, one fhail 
be found to act uniformly and fyitematically right, the other uni- 
formly and fyitematically wrong. Our creed is that they may be 
right and wrong by turns: but the dealers in political creeds refem- 
Ble very ftrongly the profeflors of religious creeds; neither will ever 
allow the poffibility of diffenters being in the right ; each confiders his 
own as infallible, and piouily gives up to reprobation every one who 
ventures to differ from him. 

In the work before us, the author is as intolerant in politics as any 
bigoted divine could be in religion. He affumes it as a felf-evident 
propofition, that his fide of the queition is the only one which is defen- 
fible, and that thofe who fupport the other have not fo much as the 
excufe of error to make, they being convinced that they are arrayed 
in Oppofition to their own conviction. ‘The author may unqueitionably 
be on the fide of truth, but he does not appear fo evidently to be fo, 
as that he fhould not deem it neceflary to prove that he is. Weare 
the avowed enemies of aflumptions, but more particularly when.they 
impute wicked motivesto men. Charity herfclf enjoins icepticifm on 
{uch an occafion, until the affertion is eftablifhed by evidence that 
cannot be difputed. 

The great obje& which our author has in view is to fhew that 
France is not conquerable by force of arms; that fhe is as little liable 
to be conquered by a failure of financial refources; that there is {mall 
hope of our being able to carry our point by the aid of royalitts in the 
interior part of that country; and that the expectations of counter- 
revolutionary infurreétions in Paris are delufive : in a word, that we are 
engaged ina fruitlefs purfuit, and mult bedifappointed. ‘Vhis is nearly 
tne {um of his undertaking. Of the execution of the work, were we to 
confine ourfeives tothe condideration of its literary merits as a compofition, 
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we fhould be obliged to fpeak in terms of commendation: for the lane 
guage is claflical, and the general arrangement is clear and judicious. 
In many points, however, we cifcover much more ingenuity than 
depth of refearch, or folidity of argument. Asa financier, Mr.W.’s 
doétrines are extremely curious; the man who, at Paris, could get the 
convention to relifl: fuch ideas, might expect to be foon placed at the 
head of the treafury, as holding out to the public the cheering confo- 
lation that the lefs money fowid in it, and the more paper iffued from 
it, the better would it be tor the people: nay our author goesa great 
way farther, for he undertakes to prove, not indeed totidem verbis, 
but in fubftance, that the greater the depreciation of affignats, the 
more advantageous would it be to the nation, This isa flaggering 
paradox ; let us fee how the autnor iupports it: 

¢ When they with to reprefent the French republic on the verge of 
bankruptcy and ruin, they ftate fometimes with exaggeration, and 
fometimes with fidelity, the depreciation of the aflignats. When they 
with to reprefent France as burdened with enormous debts, and carry- 
ing on the war at an expence which it is not poflible for any nation to 
bear long, they take the aflignats at par, and ftate the debts and ex- 
pences in fterling money. If thefe gentlemen make ute of the depre- 
ciation of the aflignats as an argument againit the credit and ftability 
of the French government, they ought in fairnefs to ftate their debts 
and expenditure according to thatdepreciation. If on the other hand 
they ftate thofe debts and expences without making any abatement on 
account of the depreciation, they ought to give the French govern- 
ment credit for having their aflignats at par.’— 

‘ The report of Cambon, made on the 22d of January,1795, flates 
that France has expended in four years and a half 222 millions ilerling 
in aflignats more than would have been expended if the old govern- 
ment had continued, and there had been no war. At whatever rate 
thefe aflignats were iffued (moft of them, no doubt, greatly under par) 
they mull now be valued according to the prefent depreciation. Mr. 
Pitt and Cambon agree in tating that affignats now lofe 85 per cent; 
that is, that 100 livres in aflignats are worth no more than 15 livres in 
filver; at this rate the 222 millions are no more in faét than about 33 
millions of our money. ‘lhe whole expenditure of France during the 
war has been 260 millions ilerling, the paper currency being fuppofed 
at par. But by the depreciation of 85 percent, this fum is reduced 
to fomething lefs than go millions flerling. ‘Ihe whole expenditure of 
the month, from September 22 to OGtober 22,1794, was 243,518,730 
livres, upwards of 10 millions fierling, and the depreciation of aflig- 
nats at this time was abouts percent. Thele 10 millions were there- 
fore equivalent to no niure than two millions anda half. ‘Taking this 
jum as the average actual expenditure of the different months of the 
year 1795, the expenditure for that year will amount to 30 millions 
fterling. ‘The receipts from the fame month were 43,058,507 of livres, 
about 21 millions fterling per annum; and at the above rate of depre- 
ciation upwards of four miilions fterling. ‘The deficiency, or the debt 
for one year, will therefore be no more than 26 millions of our mo- 
ney; no extravagant {um confidering the greatnefs of French opera- 
tions. If from the whole fum expended by the enemy during the war, 
be deducted the financial advantages which they will not fail to draw 
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from the multitude of their conquefts, particularly the conqueft of 
Holland, we fhall have no reafon to flatter ourfelves with hopes of the 
fpeedy ruin of the finances of i’rance. _ 

¢ The whole amount of the afligaats in circulation at the beginning 
of the year was 6,500 millions of livres, about 42 millions fterling, at 
the prefent difcount. Therefore 42 millions fterling in money or in 
property of any kind would now pay the whole of the floating debt of 
France, provided that the helders of aflignats were obiiged to accept 
of payment for them at this depreciation.’ 

According to this author, if ne will be confiflent, Mr. Pitt not only 
has no merit in keeping down the difcount on navy and ordnance bills, 
bur is in fa&t guilty of a breach of duty in purfuing fuch meafures as 
will hereafter require a larg *t fum of money to take up thele bills. 
It was thought to be a melancholy circumitance for the pubke, durin 
the American war, that navy bills were at 20 per cent. difcount ; be- 
caufe the nation was then giving icol. for the fame quantity of goods 
that an individual could have purchaled for 801. Our author had not 
then written, or it would have been deemed a much greater misfor- 
tune that the difcount had not been go per cent.; becauie in that cafe 
10]. would have fufficed for redeeming the bill, inftead of rcol. There 
is however one objection to his doétrine, which it will not be eafy for 
him to get over; and that is that the holder of the bill is not obliged 
to part with it for any thing fhort of its value at par; and that the 
nation could not force him to it without committing an a& of 
bankruptcy, and being guilty of a fhameful violation of national faith 
and honour. I: was alfo deemed a great calamity in the American 
war that the 3 per cents fell fo low as 53; becaufe this fall was a con- 
fequence of the then lamentable fate of public credit. Had the peo- 
ple feen with our author’s eyes, they would have rejoiced had the fall 
been much greater; becaufe, in fuch a ftate of the funds, the public 
debt could be paid off with comparatively a fmall fum of money. 
Thus, fuppofing that the debt at that time had amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions, fuppofing that the whole had been funded in 
the 3 per cents, and that thefe had fallen fo low as 40, one hundred 
millions would then fuflice for paying off the whole; and the nation 
would have faved one hundred and fifty millions. Here however the 
fame difficulty again occurs: the holder of flock is certainly at liberty 
to fell it for as little as he pleafes: but the ftate cannot, except by an 
act of bankruptcy and breach of faith, compel him to fell at any price 
below par. The following will give a fample of the author’s fum- 
mary fyitem. Speaking of French aflignats, and of the means of 
taking them out of circulation, he propofes as an expedient that 
the fums due to the republic for the purchafe of national lands, and 
which were to be paid>by inflalments, fhould be raifed in proportion 
to the depreciation of affignats fince the period of the firft payment, 
With this meafure, which by the bye the convention has already 
adopted in its decree for eftablifhing what is called uxe echelle de roe 
portions, or afcale of proportions, we do not intend to find fault: but 
the farther expedients, which he fays the convention may purfue, 
could fearcely fail tobe confidered by mankind in general as an aét of 
barefaced robbery. 
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‘ Should even this expedient be infufficient, the French govern- 
ment may have recourfe to the meafure which they adopted on the 
r4th of December, 1793, that no aflignat above a certain value 
fhould be received at the treafury, after a certain time. if pufhed 
ftiil farther, they might make a fimilar decree with regard to the 
whole currency; the effect of which would be, that all national pro- 
perty fold in the mean time would bring an immenfe nominal price, 
and the finances would be completely liberated. If the convention 
was driven to the utmott extremity, they might declare all the aflig- 
nats already in circulation wafte paper, make a new emiflion, and open 
a new account.’ 

In our firft extraét, we find Mr. W. in two particular ftatements at 
variance with M. D’Ivernois. We will not pretend to fay which 15 
right: but we know that, independently of the latter gentieman’s 
being a clofe obferver of the financial operations of France, proba- 
bility feems to be on his fide. Our author rates the revenue of France, 
proceeding on an average of one month only from September 22 to 
Oftober 22, 1794, at twenty-one millions flerling per annum. M.D’I- 
vernois does not eftimate it at more than the value of one hundred 
thoufand Louis d’ors. Indeed the latter eftimate feems more likely 
to be correct, as very few taxes have been paid in France for a long 
time, and her cuftom-houfe officers have had very little to do. Mr. 
W. reckons the affignats in circulation to amount to a fum of 65co 
millions; M.D’Ivernois makes the fum fifteen thoufand millions, 
It is true that the latter has written later than the former: but our 
author, we prefume, would not fcruple to take M. D’Ivernois’ ac-~ 
count, as being more favourable to his own fyftem, viz. that the 
greater the depreciation, which muft keep pace with the increafed 
emiffions of afligna:s, the {maller would be the fum that would then 
redeem them all. It happens unluckily for the credit of Mr. Work- 
man, that he has two fets of weights and meafures, one for France, 
the other for England.’ This accounts for the different opinions 
which he entertains of the confequences of depreciation in both places, 
We find that, when affignats are daily falling in value, he fpeaks of 
the event as a blefling to France, as fhe will experience the greateft 
eafe and facility in the redemption of that paper: but in England the 
fall of ftocks is with him a calamity; for, having told us that the 
3 percents had fallen more than 36 per cent. fince the commencement 
of the war, he fays, ¢ that part of the national debt which ferved as a 
trading capital, has therefore been diminifhed in this proportion, and 
the diminution has been very fenfibly felt in every branch of com- 
merce.’ Klad he been confiftent, he would have pronounced this dimi- 
nution to be a blefling, as it brought us fo much nearer to the poffibility 
of paying off the nationaldebt. In another inftance, we fee him, from 
a fimilar caufe, at variance with his own principles. ‘Thus, thougha 
flrong advocate for the right of a nation to purfue the didtates of its 
own will with refpect to its own happinefs and intereft, and a warm 
reprover of the doctrine that one nation has a right to interfere in the 
concerns of another, he by fair implication afferts this very doétrine 
himfelf in one place, though he condemns it in another, He fays, 
* the misfortunes of every partof the world are injurious to the com- 
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ynerce of this ifland, which is therefore interefted not only to avoid 
war, on account of its own loffes and expenditure, dut even to prevent 
ether countries from contending with each other, that they may not waite 
in war that property, of which great part would come into our poffef- 
fion, if they remained at peace.’ Here, furely, he eftablifhes grounds 
for the interference of Great Britain in the internal concerns of other 
nations ; and he clearly lays it down that it is her intereft to interfere, 
as often as their internal meafures have a tendency either to produce 
war, or to affect hercommerce. The principle is narrow and felfifb. 

Mr. W. tells us truly that this is the only war (we mean notto refer 
to remote ages) in which our national exiftence was ever in danger. 
Whence does this peculiar danger of the prefent war arife? It is not 
hecaufe it is ‘unneceflary, for we have had many fuch fince the revo- 
jution: it is not that it is unjuft, for the fame and military glory of 
England were never carried fo high as in a war for forcing on Spain 
a king againft her will, and in oppofition to the laft will of her ther 
deceafed monarch Charles II. whofe difpofal of the inheritance was 
confirmed by the general voice of the Spanifh nation: it is not that 
we have undertaken to fupport the ariftocratical part of a foreign go- 
vernment againit the democratical ; for we did that very thing, and 
with fuccefs too, in our proceedings in favour of the Stadtholder 
in 1787. What, then, can be the caufe of the danger which in this 
war, tor the firft time, threatens our exiftence as a nation? Does not 
ihe author leave it in the power of the fupporters of the war to fay 
that the caufe is to be found, not in the meaifures of our cabinet, but 
in the principles broached and maintained by the French in the courfe 
of this revolution? If he will not allow them to be right in this ftate- 
ment, he ought to have taken care to guard againit it, by pointing 
out the true fource of this peculiar danger, if it be not that which 1s 
afiigned by the advocates for the war. 

In his enumeration of the motives which ought to induce minifters 
to abandon the war, he ftates one circumftance which we by no means 
clearly underftand. Speaking of the people of Scotland, he fays— 

* The Scotch are too inquifitive, and too well informed, to be un- 
concerned or ignorant of the prefent event, and they are faid to be 
itrongly difaffected to the meafures of adminiftration, and to feel a 
portion of their ancient national pride, and a firong defire to eecover 
their ancient independence.’ 

What does our author mean by this ftrong defire of the Scotch ¢ te 
recover their ancient independence?’ Does he mean that they enter- 
tain a with to diffolve the union, and make Scotland once more a 
feparate and independent kingdom? If he does, we with that he had 
told us where he had procured that information, which we believe has 
been kept a fecret from all the reft of the world. We have heard of 
plans of reform which the Scotch have very much at heart, and to 
che fuccefs of which we have always breathed the moll fincere wifhes ; 
plans which have for object the improvement of the reprefentation of 
the people of that part of the ifland in parliament, and other regula- 
tions that promife to be beneficial to them in their political fituation : 
but we declare that we never have heard of their defire to rettore the 
feparate independent kingdom of Scotland. 


© We 
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We will now take leave of Mr.Workman, with this fingle obferva- 
tion; that, were he to write as a philoto; oher, as a citizen of the 
world, as one unconnected with any particular clafs of men diltins 
guifhed by political fentiments,—in a word, were he to write folely 
as an inveftigator of truth and an afferter of the rights of man in fo- 
ciety, without any reyard to his complexion, government, or geogra- 
phical pofition,—we are convinced that he might do himfelf and his 
caufe great honour; for he certainly poile fles abilities much fuperior 
to thofe which are fufficient for merely the purpofes of a party man, 


or a party writer. Sh..-..p. 
Art. 34. The Effence of Algernon Sidiuey’s Work on Government: to 
which is annexed his Effay on Love. By a Student of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. pp.287. 43. Boards. Johnion. 1795. 


The political writings of Milton, Locke, and Sydney are now pro- 
bably more extolled by one party, anc d condemned by another, than 
read by either; perhaps becaufe their fiyle is tedioufly verbofe, or is 
become antiquated ; or becaufe new publications, adapted te current 
events, fuperfede the old, Thefe writings, neverthelefs, abound fo 
much in found fenie, and fo folidiy defend the principles of liberty, 
that it is a commendable fervice to the public to bring them forwards 
again, in the form of abridgment. Sydney’s folio treatife on govern- 
ment is here reduced to a moderate oflavo, by omitting the lefs im- 
portant matters, and reducing into a more compaét form thofe parts of 
the work which are univerfally interefting. On the merits of the 
author it is unneceflary to fay any thing. The name of Algernon Syd- 
ney will be a fufficient recommendation to the friends of freedom. 
The fhort effay on Love, (a performance of little importance,) ap- 
pears with no propriety in the prefent publication: it however 


occupies only a few pages. EB. 


Art. 35- Some Remarks on the apparent Circumftances of the War, in 
the fourth Week of October, 1795. Svo. 1s. 6d. Walter. 

A very matterly inveftigation of the progrefs and exifting circum- 
ftances of the war, brought down, as the title profefles, to the end of 
the laft month. ‘The intelligent and fenfible writer ftates the condi- 
tion of the belligerent powers, pro and con, and itrikes a confiderable 
balance in favour of the allies, or more particularly of Great Britain ; 
and, on the whole, he gives us every encouragement to perfift in the 
war, till France fhall, as he feems confident fhe foon wi//, be brought 
to lower her tone to a reafonable pitch, with refpect to the terms of 
peace: a confummation devoutly to be wifbed by all parties, and to 
none more neceflary, at this prefling juncture, than to France ! 

As this very feafonable publication came before us too late in the 
month to afford us an opportunity and room for extracts from it, 
which we could have made with much pleafure, we muft content our- 
felves with this brief annunciation of its defign and principal contents, 
and with our imparsias © recommendation of it to the difpaitionare at- 


* Our readers are well apprized of our invincible hatred of all wars ; ; 
againit which «we will declure war (the war of the few) with our lait 
breath. 
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tention of the public. It is faid to be the production of a pen which 
has been frequently employed in the higher walks of political dif- 
cuffion; and perhaps we {hall not be convicted of much miicon~ 
ception of the nature and merits of the performance, if we coniider it 
as a proper, we do not fay intended, expolition of the more prominent 
parts of the {peech from the throne at the opening of the prefent 

{eflion of parliament, fo far efpecially as regards the bloody contelt 

between this country and France. 

Art. 36. Mifellancous Propofals for increafing our National Wealtb 
tavelve Millions a Year ; and alfo for augmenting the Revenue with- 
out a new Tax, or the further Extenfion of the Excife-Laws. Se- 
cond Edition. By John Donaldfon, Efg. 8vo. pp.58. 1s. 6d. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 

Mr. Donaldfon not having thought proper to let the rublic into the 
fecret of his projects farther in this fecond edition than he did in the 
firit, we areas much in the dark as ever concerning them, and can 
only refer our readers to our remarks on this pamphlet at its firft ap- 
pearance. See N.S. vol. iil. p. 224. KE. 

Art. 37. A Letter to the King, with Notes. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 

Intended to fhew the abfurdity of the war, by ridiculing both its 
principle (on the part of the allies,) and its conductors. ‘The ftrain 
in which both the letter and the very copious notes are written is that 
of irony; and it mult be acknowleged that we often have this figure 
lefs iuccefsfully employed in almoft every kind of literary difputa- 
tion. We do not mean, however, to fay that the writer is equal 
to Swift in wielding the weapons of humour: indeed, who ever 
equalled him in the ufe of irony? 


Art. 38. The Monitor ; or a friendly Addrefs to the People of Great 
Britain, on the moft effeftual Means of Deliverance from our na- 
tional Calamities, particularly the prefent War, and of obtaining a 
lafting and honourable Peace. By Theophilus Senex, Efg. 8vo. 
rs. Johnfon. 

The Monitor is, we dare fay, a well-meaning friend to religion and 
virtue: but his obfervations on the neceflity of moral reformation, 
and of a fincere practical belief in the golpel as the only effectual 
means of producing it, though confeiledly very important, are fo trite 
in fentiment, and fo {paringly adorned with the graces of language, 
that we are afraid they will make litile impreflion on the public ear, 
and produce as little effeét on the national character. 


Art. 39. Letters on Emigration By a Gentleman lately returned 
from America. 8vo. pp. 76. 2s. Keariley. 1794. 

This gentleman is no friend to emigration. He informs the arti- 
zan that, in migrating to America, he cannot be certain of meeting 
with employment; and to the hufbandman, he fuggefts that land may 
be purchafed too dear, even in America. After having defcribed the 
unavoidable expences and numerous hazards of the pafiage from Eu- 
rope to the weitern world, he ftates the difficulties which a gentleman 
mult experience from the immoderate expenfivenefs of the great 
towns, or from the want of fociety in the back fettlements. Ken- 
tucky he thinks better fuited to thofe who migrate for agricultural 
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purpofes than any other ftate: but he warns his readers that its pe- 
culiar difadvantages, from its inland fituation and its contiguity to the 
refidence of the Indians, are exceedingly great. ‘The author ranks it 
among the paradoxes of the day, that Kentucky fhould have been 
{elected as a place of fettlement by fome modern philofophers who 
have migrated, probably referringto Dr. Prieitley ; concerning whom, 
however, he might eafily have been informed that he has chofen a 
much more eligible fitzation in Northumberland. Although it may 
feem that thefe letters are written under the bias of a ftrong preju- 
dice againft America, it mutt be allowed that they fuggeit many 
hints which are worth the attention of thofe who are deliberating, or 
are determined, on emigration acrofs the Atlantic. E. 


Art. 40. De Expedition de Quibercn. Par un Officier Frangois, a 
bord de la Pomone. 8vo. 15.6d. De Botte, &c. 

This appears to be an authentic and difpaffionate relation of the facts 
which occurred during the late unfortunate expedition to Quiberon. 
It contains many particulars which we have not elfewhere feen, and 
places much of the misfortune to the account of M. de Puifaye. ‘The 
writer alfo blames M. d’Hervilly, but chiefly for having fuffered a 
laudable defire of dittinguifhing himfelf to be paramount to prudence. 

According to this ftatement, out of the 5000 troops of the line 
which compofed the emigrant army, only 500 efcaped; and the 
Chouans who had joined them fuffered in nearly the fame proportion. ¢y 9 , 


Art. 41. Difertatien on the Firft Principles of Government. 'To 
which is added the genuine Speech, tranflated, delivered at the 
Tribune of the French Convention July 7, 1795. By Thomas 
Paine, Author of Common Senfe, Rights of Man, Age of Reafon, 
&c. 8vo. pp.45. 1s. Griffiths. 1795. 

To give the name of the author is fufficient to indicate the purport 
of this little publication; in which, monarchy, or hereditary govern- 
ment, is violently attacked,—and republicanifm, or government by 
election, recommended. As Mr. Paine does little more than go over 
the old ground, it will not be expeéted of us to retail either the 
argument or the ridicule, by which he wifhes to perfuade mankind 
that the hereditary fyitem ought not to exiit. Among Englifh 
readers, he has found few of his opinion on the {ubject of monarchy ; 
and among the French he appears to have been equally unfortunate on 
his darling topic—Republicanifm. ‘The French have not gone far 
enough to pleafe him; and their having paid any refpect to property, 
in the exercife of civil rights, excites his indignation. He accufes 
them herein of having departed from the principle ftated in the firft 
article of their declaration of rights, viz. ‘* the inftitution of govern- 
ment is to fecure to every individual the enjoyment of his rights :’? but 
this objection did not convince his republican friends, nor does it in 
fat appear to be of any great weight. On this ground, Mr. P. 
might have contended that women and children ought to vote at the 
primary affembhies, and that liberty was outraged if any individual 
whatever were excluded: but, though the inlitudon of government 
be defigned to fecure to ai/ their political rights, fomething muit be 
ccaceded for this tecuritys With reipect to property, it may be res 
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marked that, though it confers no right to exclufive privileges, there 
may be reafons why fome fhould be granted to it. By making the 

ofieffion of a certain quantum of property a qualification for voting 
at elections, or for being eligible, we offer a itimulus to prudent in- 
dufiry; and, provided this quantum be not large, the number exclu- 
ded mutt be very inconfiderable, and fuch probably as ought to have 
no fhare in the government of any country. Mr. P. however pays no 
regard to motives of prudence. He would yield to property no privi- 
lege, and, as it fhould feem by a fubfequent objeétion, to valour no 
honour :—but they order thefe things better even in France. 


MEDICAL, &e. 


Art. 42. 4 Supplement to Medical Botany; or Part the Second: con- 
taing Plates with Defcriptions of moft of the principal Medicinal 
Plants not included in the Materia Medica of the Collegiate Phar- 
macopoeias of London and Edinburgh ; accompanied with a circum-~ 
ftantial Detail of their medicinal Effeéts, and of the Difeafes in 
which they have been fuccefsfully employed. By William Wood- 
ville, M.D. F.L.S. Phyfician to the Small-pox and Inoculation 
Hofpitals. 4to. pp.169. Plates 64. Plain, 14s. Boards. Co- 
loured, 11. 13s. 6d. Boards. Phillips. 1794 
The former parts of this agreeable and ufeful Work, of which we 

have already given accounts*, were confined to thofe medicinal ve- 

getables which are received into the catalogues of our two national 
difpenfatories. On quitting thefe limits, it was not an eafy matter 
to eftablifh others; fince botany and the materia medica have in va- 
rious periods and countries been almoit co-extenfive ; and, notwith- 
ftanding the rejection of numberlefs articles which credulity or fuperiti- 
tion had introduced, there are ftill fo many retained in the practice of 
the feveral medical fchools in Europe, as to furnifh a very formidable 
lift to the writer who fhould undertake to give figures as well as de- 
fcriptions of them. Dr. W. began the prefent fupplement with an in- 
tention of illuftrating ali the natural orders with an adequate number 
of medicinal plants : but eventhis plan he found, on inveftigation, to 
be too extenfive for utility; and he has therefore comprized all his 
additions within 63 articles; of which 11 are lately admitted into our 
own difpenfatorics, and were not contained in the former parts of the 

Medical Botany. We believe that few practitioners in this country 

will think he has too much contraéted his lift; which, as far as we 

can recollect, contains all the remaining medicinal plants concerning 
which it is of importance to be particularly informed. 

The firft article of the volume is a correction of a former one; de« 
feribino and figuring the Clutia Eluteria, as the true fource of the 
Cafcarilla Bark, initead of the Croton Cafcarilla before given on the 
authority of Linne. Of the new articles, we think it unneceflary to 
jay more than that the writer and the artift have performed their tafks, 
in a manner not unworthy of the reputation acquired by their former 
labours. 

A {mall appendix is fubjoined, containing difpenfatory articles of 
which no figures could be given, from the want of authorities ; and 


* Vide Rev. N. S. vol, vii. p, 160. and vol. xiii. p. 136, 
the 
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the volume clofes with a general index of the plates in alf the parts, 
arranged according to their natural orders. 


Art.43. A new Inquiry into the Sufpenfion of Vit tal Action, in Cafes 


of Drowning and Suffocation. being an Atiempt to concentrate into 

a more luminous Point of View the feattered Rays of Science re- 

{pecling that interefting though myiterious Subjedt, &c. &c. By 

A. Fothergill, M.D. F. R. S. &c. &c. Svo. pp. 189. 25. 6d. 

Rivingtons, &c. 1795. : 

This work is an anfwer to the prize queitions propofed by the 
Humane Society. 1. ‘* What is the proximate caufe of death in the 
various kinds of fuffocation? 2. What are the molt judicious means to 
be employed to reitore animation.” ‘lhe honorary medal was unani- 
moufly adjudged to the author for the manner in which he fatished 
thefe queries, and fuch an approbation was naturally confidered as a 
fufficient imprimatur for his performance. Neverthelefs, as no new 
experiments are related in it to determine points yet in doubt, 
and as the merit of the work chiefly confitts in the mode in which bor- 
rowed matter is arranged and reafonings are drawn from it, we fhall be 
very concife in our account of it; referring thofe, who with to enter 
fully into the author’s ideas, to the publication itfelf. 

With refpect to the firft queition, concerning the proximate cau/e of 
death in thefe cafes, the writer, after having refuted all the opinions 
which have been holden on this fubjeét, and in which a Angle caufe has 
been maintained, lays down the following train of caufes and effects : 
drowning or fuffocation firft excludes the vital air, and thereby fuf- 
pends refpiration ; the fufpenfion of refpiration {tops the paflage of the 
blood through the lungs, and confequently through the whole fyitem 5 ; 
whence the brain ceafes to exert its fun¢tions, and animal heat is no 
longer generated ; the principle of irritability now gradually forfakes 
the fibres, and the animal dies, How far this enumeration of phzno- 
mena tends to remove any difficulties concerning the operation of 
caufes, our learned readers will judge for themfelves. 

In anfwering the fecond queftion, as to the practical part of re-ani- 
mation, Dr.}F. eftablifies two principal indications, that of reftoring 
refpiration, and that of renewing the action of the heart. In confider- 
ing particulars, he reprefents venefection and emetics as very dubious 
remedies, lays much flrefs on artificial refpiration, efpecially with 
vital air, and recommends electricity to accompany it, as the moft 
powerful ftimulant. He farther treats on heat, agitation, friction, 
cordials, &c. but his remarks, though fufficiently judicious, afford 
nothing new. As to the difputed quettion of the effects of tobacco 
{moke inje€ted, he leaves it as he found it. 

Various phyfiological and practical points are treated in this eflay,— 
fuch as the nature of vitality, its connedtion with fenfibility and irri- 
tability, the part acted by vital air in the fyftem, the refemblance be- 
tween nervous influence and ele¢tricity, &c. which, though difcuffed 
with ingenuity, are not illuitrated by any new facts that we could 
lay before our readers. Mere hints, on topics which cannot be brought 
to any thing like certainty without the molt accurate and laborious in- 
veftigation, do not appear to us to be of the value in which they feem 


viewed by Dr. Fothergill. 
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Art. 44. 4 Diffrtation on the Univerfe in general, and on the Proceffion 
of the Elements in particular. By Richard Saumarez, Surgeon to the 
Magdalen Hofpital. 8vo. pp. 266. 5s. Boards. Egertons, 
Dilly, &c. 1795- 

The author of this neat volume is an admirer of antient metaphy- 
fics, but he entertains little efleem for modern fcience. To give the 
reader an idea of his work is an eafier tafk than often falls to the lot 
of the reviewer. he following extract will futliciently develope its 
character to the intelligent, Many quotations, equally curious, might 
be felected. 

‘ The whole phenomena of fociety are carried on by two ideas 
that have nothing in common with organic matter; J mean the idea 
of time and the idea of number: with regard to the firft, Mr. Harris 
in his Hermes has fully inveftigated its nature ; and as to numbers, 


none underftood them better than Pythagoras and his followers. I 


fhould not however do juftice to the fubjeét I have inveftigated, did I 

neglect to point out to the reader, how univerfally I found the number 

three to pervade the whole creation, The firft Great Triad is that in 
whofe name every Chriftian is baptized, the Father, the Son, and the 

Holy Ghott.’— 

« But to defcend from God to Nature, let us now obferve, that there 
is a Firft Triad, with refpe& to this world, 

‘ Firft Procefion—1. Providence, 2. Nature, 3. Univerfe. 

* Second Proceffion.—1. Element of Light, 2. Element of Water, 
3- Element of Earth. 

‘ Third Procefion.—1. Of Fire, 2. Of Air, 3. Of Cold.’ 

Again. ‘¢ General Divifion of Religicn.—1. Chriftian, 2, Unitarian, 
3. Materialift. 

© Refult.—1. The Chriftian worfhips the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghott, 2. The Unitarian, the Father, 3. The Materialift, total pri- 
vation. 

© Hence it follows that,—1. The Chriftian is a Royalift, 2. The 
Unitarian, a Republican, 3. The Materialift an Anarchift. 

« Thus we have traced No. 3. through every part of nature : happy 
will it be for thofe who know how to diftinguifh it in themfelves: the 
whole foul may be divided into truth, con{fcience, and common fenfe 
—that principle of divinity which is common to all men, who have 
derived it from one common and immortal Father.’ 

Mr. Saumarez is apprehenfive that he may have fallen into ¢ very 
glaring miftakes.’ In his ftatement of fome well-known chemical ex- 
periments, inaccuracies, we believe, may be difcovered: but, with 
a writer of this clafs, it would be idle to wrangle about trifles. His 
intelligibles, his univerfals, and his triads, are not affected by flight 
errors in point of fact. 

Art. 45. Hints re/pefing the Chlorofts of Boarding Schools. By the 
Author of Hints refpecting the Diftreifes of the Poor. 8vo. Is. 
Dilly. 1795. 

Thefe hints, which chiefly relate to the prevention of the difeafe in 
queftion, contain much good plain and practical advice as to the ma- 
nagement of females at an early age. We are perfuaded that few per- 


fons would deferve better of the rifing generation, than thofe who 
fhould 
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fhould introduce an effectual reform in thofe fafhionable feminariess 
in which the health and ufefulnefs of the future mothers of the land 
are facrificed to affeéted graces, formal habits, and frivolous accom- 


plifhments.— For Hints on the Poor, &c. fee Rev. for Sept. lait, p. 112. Av 2 


Art. 46. A Copy of the Appendix and Notes annexed to the Third Edition 
of Remarks on the Ophthalmy, Pforephthalmy, and Purulent Eye. By 
ames Ware, Surgeon. 8vo. 15s. Dilly, &c. 1795. 

It will be fufficient for us to announce the feparate publication of 
thefe valuable additions to Mr.Ware’s efleemed work, fince it cannot 
be doubted that the poffeffors of the former editions will gladly avai! 
themfelves of the opportunity, fo properly offered, of rendering their 
copies complete. 

POETRY, &e. 


Art. 47. The Imperial Epifile from Kien Long, Emperor of China, to 
George the Third, King of Great Britain, &c. &c. &c. in the 
Year 1794. Tranfmitted from his Imperial Majefty in a Box made 
of beautiful black Wood, carved curioufly and of great Value, and 
prefented to his Britannic Majeity by his Excellency the Right Ho- 
nourable George Earl Macartney, of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
K. B. Ambaffador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Em- 
peror of China, in the Years 1792, 1793, and 1794. Tranflated 
mto Englifh Verfe from the original Chinefe Poetry. With Notes 
by various Perfons of Eminence and Diftin&tion, and by the Tranf- 
lator. 4to. pp. 37. 2s. 6d. R. White. 1795. 

We are much miftaken if the author of this poetic /augh be not in- 
debted to Peter Pindar, Efq. for the hint of it, as a proper fubjeét far 
the inventive mufe. Our readers will, no doubt, on this occafion, re- 
colleé&t P. P.’s humorous Ones to the Chinefe Emperor Kizn Lone ; 
of which we gave fome account in our Rev. for November 1792. In 
that publication, the jocofe efquire propofed a friendly correfpondence 
with the Imperial bard of the Eaft ; and, encouraged, as we may rea- 
fonably conclude, by the fuccefs of fo happy a thought, he (on the 
return of Lord Macartney from his late fplendid embafly,) avowed 
his defign, as we were informed, of tranflating the poetic epiitle 
from Kien Lonoc to Georcs THE TurrpD, faid to have been 
brought by his Lordfhip: but having, for reafons beft known to 
himfelf, abandoned (as has been faid) this project, it feems to 
have been adopted by the writer of the prefent performance. —Of the 
f{uppofed tranflator’s identity, we have received no information ; nor 
can we conjecture to whom we are obliged for the half hour’s enter- 
tainment which his prodution has afforded us. His mazner, which is 
not very fimilar to that of P. P. has been thought, by certain fhrewd 
gueffers, to bear fome refemblance to the ftyle and turn of that cutting 
fatiri?i who, a few years ago, entertained the public with the well - 
known DiasBo.ttrap®*, &c. &c. Jo 

In a long preface, the writer attempts to fupport the fpecious ard 
droll pretence of the title-page. The poem and notes bring into view 
a long {tring of public characters, with more humour than fidelity of 
delineation : but the allufions to Chinefe cuftoms are often more hap- 








* See Rey. vol. lvi, p. 255. and vol, viii. _p. 306. 
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pily introduced. We quote the following paflage. After having de- 
{cribed a proceffion of the Britifh Miniiler, with a long train of itate 
attendants, the poet procecds : 

‘ While thus.they pals, my Mandarins fhould bend, 

And to my throne Pirr’s palanquin attend ; 

Trumpets of Outong-chu * his praife unfold, 

And fteely crefcents + gleam in femblance bold ; 

With repercuflive notes from impulfe ftrong 

Air thunders, rolls the drum, and groans the Gong { ; 

Flambeaux of odorous wood, and lanterns § bright 

In eaftern prodigy of light ; 

The cluftered radiance of the fields above, 

And pictured planets || in their orders move, 

Seraphic emblems! and.in azure car, 

Thy Herfchel pointing to his Georgian Star: 

For P: tr the portals of the fouth @ expand, 

And on my marble ** ne alone fhould ftand, 

While from the mountain of the agate feal tt 

His titled worth my Jafper fhould reveal ; 

Then, as in natal fplendor, fhould be brought 


The checquered veit}{ by learned fingers wrought ; 
While 





—_— —--._—_— _ oes 


* «<< Drummers and trumpeters march before the Emperor (blow- 
ing) with their trumpets, which are three feet long, and made of a 
wood called oxteng-chu, and ornamented with rings of gold.” 

Grofier, v. 2. p. $30. 

+ ** Behind thefe march a hundred foldiers armed with halberts, 

the points of which terminate ia a cre/cent ; with mace-bearers, &c.’’ 
Grof, v. 2. p. 331. 

t “ The gong is an inftrument of a circular form made of brafs, 
which the Chinefe ftrike with a large wooden mallet covered with 
leather ; the found is heard to a great diftance. 

§ “ Four hundred large lanterns of elegant workmanfhip next 
make their appearance, borne by the fame number of men; and four 
heandred flambeaux, made of a kind of wood which burns long and 
djffufes a great light.’? Grof. as above.—N.B. For an account of 
the famous Fea? of Lanierns throughout the empire of China, fee 
Grofier, v. 2. p. 323. 

|| “* Atter thefe twenty-four banners upon which are painted she 


Signs of the xodiac ; and fifty-fix other banners, on which are repre- 


fented different clu/ers of ars, according to their arrangement in the 
heavens.’? Grof. v. 2. p. 331. 

q ‘‘ The fouthern gate of the palace is never opened Sut for the Em- 
feror himfélf.”’ Du Halde Hitt. v. 2. p. 24. Englith ed. 8vo. 

#* << There is a caufeway paved with white marble, and none dut 
the Emperor may walk ix this path.”? Du Halde, v. 2. p. 26. 

tt ‘* The patents and imperial a&ts are all fealed with the Empe- 
ror’s own feal, which is a fine ja/per,. near eight inches fquare, and is 
taken from the mountain 2% yu Chan, that is, the mountain of the agate 


feal.”” Du Halde, v. 2. p. 19. 


t} « The Literari among the Mandarins pay a peculiar honour to 
a good Governor of a province. They caufe a drefs to be made for 
Rev, Nov. 1795. Aa hin 
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While with flow-pacing fteps in gorgeous rows 
The folemn pomp my fons of fcience * clofe ; 
Their heads aloft my elephants fhou!d tofs, 
Merton cry, Morgu, and Sir Clement, Bofs ¢ 5 
The full Tartarian chorus founding far, E.a2 


Jail, MINISTER OF PEACE—BUT NOT OF WAR ft! 


Art. 48. The Sympathy of Pricfs: addrefled to Thomas Fyf{che 
Palmer, Port Jackfon. To which are added, Odes written in 
1792. By J.P. Rutt. 4to. pp.2s. 15. 6d. Ridgway. 
Without jultly incurring the fatpicion of being hoftile to the go- 

vernment and laws of his country, a true Briton may be allowed to 

Jament the rigour which has configned to long exile fuch a man as 

Mr. Palmer, and may be indulged in the honett effufions of that 


— ae 2 —" 





him of {mall pieces of fattin, red, blue, green, yellow, &c. His birth- 
day is chofen as the proper time for prefenting him with it. He at 
firft refufes it ;. but at laft yields to the intreaties of the literari. ‘Vhey 
then make him put on shis checquered garment, the different colours of 
which are fuppofed to reprefent all the nations that wear different 
dreffes, and to inform the Mandarin that he is qworthy of ruling them 
all.”* Grofier, v. 2. p. 340.—N. LB. This is a kind of imperial an- 
ticipation of that chequered Chancellor’s robe with which the Literari 
of Cambridge will one day inveft Mr. Pitt, 1F he fhould continue to 
be the minifter; tr nor, thofe good men will not be at a lofs where 
to difcover TRANSCENDENT MERIT.” 
Note communicated ({degnofamente altiero) by L-rd Th-rl-w. 
*«« The grand cavalcade is clofed by two thoufand Mandarins of 
letters.”” Grof. v. 2. p. 332. 
¢ + Morton and Sir Clenzent.—I fuppofe the Emperor means two 
ofacers of high ceremony in his palace, whom out of compliment he 
names after the Barr. of Morton, Chamberlain to the Queen, and 
Sir Clement Cottrell, Matter of the Ceremonies, of whom he cannot 
but have heard. As to the words they are to pronounce before Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Bell informs us of their meaning : ** The Mafter of the 
Ceremonies (he fays) flood by and delivered his orders in the Tartar 
language by pronouncing the words Morgu and Bef, the firft meaning 
to bow, and the fecond to fand; two words which I fhall not eafily 
forget.’” Bell’s Travels, 8vo. v. 2. p.g.—Thefe emphatic words 
Morgu and Bofs thould be pronounced by the Sp-ker and Mr. Dundas 
whenever Mr. Pitt makes his triumphal (I mean his daily) entry into 
the Houle of Commons, and at all his levees. 
Note communicated by G-rge R-fe, E/g. M. P. Secery to the Tr-ry. 
« t Our lateft pofterity, while they confefs with us the awful and 
terrible neceflity of the war with the Republic of France, (which I 
think might now be terminated,) will lament and deprecate, with the 
moit marked reprobatton, THE WHOLE CONDUCT of it, and the im- 
potent, flu€tuating meafures, without a plan or the appearance of a 
fyftem, which have been adopted by the M-n-fler of M-n-fters ; and 
I fear, with groans which cannot be uttered ; or as the great Apoltie 
ftrongly calls them, Lrevayucs ArAaAntos. 
Note communicated (with great concern) by the Rt. R. R-d W—n, 
B-fop of L-nd-ff.’ 


friendfhip 
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friendfhip which admires the virtues cf the man, and of that fpirit of 
freedom which deplores the fate of the citizen. Thefe are the fenti- 
ments exprefied in this poem. The writer refpects religion, and de- 
pretaces, in decent verfe, that political phrenzy which feparates her 
from her natural attendants peace and liberty, and which enlifts even 
the minilters of religion into the fervice of war and oppreflion. Some 
wellewritten verfes are added, in honour of Mr. William Smith, for 
his oppefition to the flave-trade; in praife of Mr. Erfkine ; and in 
celebration of the Britith revolution in 1638. The feniments and 
ftyle of the publication may be een in the following ftanzas, extracted 
from the iaft-mentioned ode. 
The poet, having predicted the future progrefs of liberty, adds : 
« Then {cience, refcued from the b*::’s cell, 
And the dark mazes of {cholate itrife, 
Amidit the crowded walks o* :ucn fhal! dwell, 
And give new pleaiures to dom: iuc life. 
Nor fhall the winged bark her ‘ii's expand, 
Ruin to hurl on fome defencclets fhore ; 
But commerce hafte to join each dittant land, 
And nations learn the art of war no more ; 
Nor proud Oppreflion litt her front abhorr’d, 
Nor wearied toil regret his fruitlefs care ; 
No more the vineyard drefs, the olive rear, 
To deck a tyrant-lord’s luxurious board ; 
For white-rob’d Peace fhail vifit earth again, 
And Juttice dwell with Power in Freedom’s equal reign. 


«Britons! revolve the triumphs of the day, 
When Virtue ftruggled for the public weal; 
Yet to the example of your fathers pay, 
No fervile homage, but an equal zeal : 
Nor reft in floth fupine ; for Frecdum’s caufe 
Demands the vigour of her patriot fon, 
Nor ceafe the toil, till fix’d on equal laws, 
The long-loft « rights of ail to all are known.” 
Hail! Liberty, in early time rever’d; 
Ages unborn to thee fhall raife the fong, 
The grateful nations to thy temple thong : 
And O! where’er the beauteous fane 3 rear’d, 
From the bleak North to Arric’s fultry watfte, 


Firm may thy altar ftand, ador’d till time be paft !’ E, 


Art. 49. The Royal Tour; and Weymouth Amufements; a folemn and 
reprimanding Epiftle to the Laureat. Pitt’s Flight to Wimbledon, 
an Ode, Ode tothe French. Ode to the Charity Mill in Wind- 
for Park. Hints toa Poor Democrat. Ode to the Queen’s Ele- 
phant, The Sorrows of Sunday, an Elegy. By Peter Pindar, 
Efq. 4to. 3s. Walker, &c. 

_ The report lately fo prevalent, and ftill in fome degree of circula- 
tion,—‘* that Peter has been penfioned,’’—will furely be done away 
by this publication:—in which kings, and purple robes, and crowns 
and fceptres, are as much as ever the abjets of his left-handed enco- 
miums:--Not that Peter is a republican; for he here declares his opinion 

Aasz to 
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to be quite the other way. He pronounces monarchy to be very ufe 
ful; aud he recommends it to the French, in his ode to that nation, 
as the beft remedy, under proper reftrictions and regulations, againft 
the evils of anarchy: glancing, no doubt, with a complacent eye, 
towards the excellence of the Britifh conftitutton. He here takes oc- 
cafion to inform his readers that he was not bred under any prejudices 
againit kingly government, but with a contrary bias : 
Page 51. ‘ — I reverenc’d --—— in former days 
Becaufe 1 worfhip’d Kines; and tho’ I ceafe 
King-adoration, Kincs fhail fhare my praife, 
Although the gape of wonder may decreate.’ 





«1 flar’d at kings as comets with amaze: 
But now a deal diminifh’d is the blaze.’ 


Prefently, indeed, his political thermometer falls very much below 
the mark of 4‘ng-adovation ; for he thus proceeds: 
« Kings are mere tallow candles, nine inten, 
Wanting a little fnuffing now and then ; 
Harb’ring a THIEF that plays a dang’rous pame ; 
Which if we did not watch and flrait purfue, 
The fat is in the fire! and then adieu 
That greafe fo rich, the parent of the flame *.’ 
Applying thefe wholefome premifes to the French, he thus con- 
cludes the ode which he has addreffed to them : 


¢—— Pray firs, takea King, from Mister Pitt, 
And calmly to the fovereign’s will fubmit ; 

And not, as ye have dane, on madnef border : 
Nay, lift to me, for oracles [ tell, 
Kings for the people will do very well, 

Like candles and their thieves, when hept in order.’ 


This ludicrous publication, like the reft of the author’s burlefque 
performances, is very mifcellaneous; and its humour is, as ufual, 
extremely farcaflic. He difhes up the royal tour with a aut goiit 
which will pleafe many palates, of a certain defcription, but not thofe 
which can only relifh court delicacies, and who do not fufter their zeal 
for monarchy to cool; as the poet acknowleges himfelf to have done, 

The epaltle to the Laureat turns on a little Pixdarie jocularity, 
founded on the fuppofition that Mr. Pye has been negligent of the 
proper opportunities for panegyric: 

—~? Jude, 
Cafaris invidli res Gicéré——-&C. 

Peter thus, purely in his own flyle, parodies the wholefome advice 

of Horace ; 


« Shame on thee, Pye!.to Cifar tune the fring ; 


Kerhyme his route, and Weymouth wonders fing : 


—~— > ——— ye ~ 











eee eee 


* Peter yet more ftrongly avows his partiality for monarchy (under 

a good adminiftration) in his late poem intitled * Hair Powder ;’ fee 
M. Kev. June, 1795 p. 184. 

Saddle 
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Saddle thy Pecasus at once ——ride polt : 
Lo! ere though ftart’it, a thoufand things are loft t !? 
The concluding Canto of the Lov sian is alfo come to our hands; of 
which farther notice will be taken in ou next Review. 


Art. 50. The Welch Heirefs: a Comedy, 8vo, 25% R. White. 
1795 

In antient as well as in modern “sienee, the great difficulty of the 
drama has been to conftruct and manage the fable. The happy choice 
of a fubjeét, its artful developement, its paflonate growth, and its 

robable conclufion, are obitacles whici have been rarely overcome. 
A play without a plotis a non-entity ; or at beft has an inanimate ex- 
iftence. Wit has no point, unlefs it be darted by patlion. Of this 
Congreve was generally weil aware ; and, when he chanced to forget 
it, even Congreve’s wit grew tedious. 

Of the truth of thefe old maxims the Welfh Heirefs is a ftriking 
inftance. Metaphor, fimile, fatire, al! the choiceft leers and wiles of 
Thalia, have been protufely lavithed on this her {poiled child ; whofe 
whims at firft amufe, but on repetition pall, and at laft offend. 

It is diftinguifhed by another peculiarity. The little intereft that is 
excited is all in favour of Mifs Plinlimmon. The Lord whom he is 
going to marry difgufts by his neglect of her, and by the duplicity of 
his conduct ; and his final refuial of her, inftead of gratifying our 
feelings, feems almoft contrived to affront and fhock them. ‘The au- 
thor, Mr. Jerningham, has probably been mifled by the prejudices of 
that falhionable world with which he is familiar: yet even this clafs 
of jociety has for centuries found little ditficulty in defcending a ftep 
to intermarry with wit, wealth, and beauty. Notwithitanding the 
faftidious exceptions taken by the Lord and fine Lady of the drama, 
Mifs Plinlimmon’s remarks and fatirical points are far the keeneft; 
and as for her felf-detraction, of having crooked legs, it ftands the 
author in little Read; it being equally incongruous and offenfive. 
Neither muft we overlook Lady Plinlimmon. Her loves of the plants, 
and fimilar touches of indecent allufion, are highly reprehenfible, 
and can delight neither reader nor {pectator. 

To afford proof that this comedy abounds, as we have faid, in the 
fports and wiles of fatiric imagery, we prefent our readers with the 
following fcene: 


‘Scene—The Saloon. Lady Plinlimmon, Mifs Plinlimmon. 


‘ Lady Plin. I beg you will put on your bet looks, and fit patiently 
to the painter, that Lord Melcourt may have a good refemblance of 
you, 

‘ Mifs Plin. What does he want my pi€ture for ? wi!l he not fee me 
morning, noon, and night? ’tis not likely he fhould forget my face ; 
or is it to hang me inefligy, in cafe I fhould run away from him? 

‘ Lady Plin. It is ufual for the bride to prefent her portrait to the 
bridegroom, fo I beg you will make no ditticulty about it. 


—-— — _ —_—— — — 
—-—_—— — ~ eee oe - 





+ Were fimilar advice given to Peter himfelf, and were a critical 
vacancy of the laurel to happen, we fhould be curious to know what 
this eccentric bard would fay to it. : 

Aa 3 ‘ Pater 
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¢ Enter Lord Metcourt and Mr, Fancy. 

‘ Mr. Fancy. \ hope J do not intrude upon your Ladyfhip ? 

‘ Lady Plin. By no means. es 

‘ Mr. Fancy. This is the hour your Ladyfhip appointed, and I con~ 
fefs 1 am impatient to commence the fiattering tafk, but to do juftice 
to the charms of that young lady, no pencil can have the prefumption. 

‘ Mi/; Plin. The painter, I find, mamma, fays finer things than 
the lover. 

‘ Lord Mel. It is part of his profeffion to talk the language of bom- 
baft, and inordinate adulation: it becomes my fituation to fhew re- 
fpect, a delicate referve, a genuine but not an importunate attach- 
ment, a calm not a tempeftuous folicitude ; in one word a filent ado- 
ration. 

‘ Mi/s Plin. Silent enough! egad I believe your adoration has a 
lock jaw. 

‘ Lady Plin. Fie child! don’t talk fo ridiculoufly; pray Mr. Fancy 
in what coftume fhall my daughter be drawn? 

‘ Mr, Fancy. Perhaps Mifs Plinlimmon will point out herfelf what 
character fhe prefers. 

‘ Mii Plin. | hope Mr. Fancy will give my face a good character, 
for it has done no harm. 

‘ Mr. Fancy. I afk your pardon, it has done a great deal of harm ; 
but if my opinion was confulted, I fhould recommend to Mifs Plinlim- 
mon to be painted in the attitude of reading. 

‘ Mifs Plin. | fhould like to be drawn reading, for I know I have a 

retty down-cait look. 

‘ Lady Plin. | muft not forget to inform you that all the females of 
the Plinlimmon’s have had a family mole, a little above the left eye, 
for thefe two centuries; Now Ifabella’s is too complicated with the 
eye-brow ; perchance you can make fome flight alteration. 

‘ Mr. Fancy. By the omnipotence of the pencil we can raife the 
beauty {pot, and place it in view. 

‘ Lord Mel. Butis not that departing from reality ? is it not a de- 
ceit ? a kind of pencil lie? | 

‘ Mr. Fancy, It is only changing the local refemblance, it is at the 
worft a fkilful and elegant inaccuracy; the beauty-fpot is there, I 
make no addition to what nature has already done, | only bring to the 
eye of admiration, what her Ladyfhip informs me nature has rather 
removed from the fight. ? 

" * Lady Plin. \ declare, Mr. Fancy, you defend yourfelf moft inge- 
nioufly, does he not my Lord ? : _ a 

* Lord Mel.. Mott fkilfully indeed ! 

‘ Mr. Fancy. I have taken a much greater licence than this, with - 
out feeling any reproach of confcience ; for example, when I had the 
honour ot drawing Lady Frizlerump, I broke the immeafurable length 
of her bald buff forehead, by introducing two moles and a patch, the 
patch you know is a thing ad libitum, and as I knew Lady Frizle- 
rump had a mole on each fhoulder, 1 removed them from their native 
{pot, (they were well worth the carriage,) and I placed them in a 
more confpicuous fituation ; there is no great deceit in this, it is only 
_ a kind of tranfplanting, which ought to be as allowable in painting as 
in gardening. 


‘ Lord 
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© Lord Mel. Well ladies, you perceive how fportfully Mr. Fancy 
difcourfes, he has a mind to give you a fpecimen of his manner of 
entertaining his company, when they are fitting to him. a 

‘ Lady Plin. Bat I think, before we come to any determination 
about the drefs, it would be proper to confult the atric tafte of Lady 
Bellair. 

‘ Mr. Fancy. Moft affuredly, you may fkew her thefe miniatures 
which I have lately finifhed. ‘This is the portrait of Mifs Harelip, 
(gives the miniatures) which attra&ted the public eye the laft exhibition. 
This is only a profile of Mifs Woolfack, the Judge’s daughter. 

« Lady Plin. I will not delay you any longer at prefent. 

¢ Mr. Fancy. I will wait upon your Ladythip, whenever you will 


favour me with your commands. 
(Exit. Mr. Fancy. 


« Mifs Plin. Bat why does your Lordfhip with fo much to have my 
picture, fince I am to live with you? do you want me duplicated? 
don’t you think one Mifs Plin!immon will be enough for you? 

‘ Lord Mel. The mutual exchange of pictures, is one of the eti- 
quettes of modern marriages. 

‘ Lady Plin. Marriage itfelf may be faid to be a mutual exchange 
of attention, indulgence, and affection. 

‘ Mifs Plin. \n this mutual exchange, pray, my Lord, inform me 
which of us two will be the gainer? . 

‘ Lord Mel. If there is any calculation to be made, I am undoubtedly 
a the gainer. 

* Mi/s Plin, Give me leave to calculate my loffes; in marrying 
your Lordfhip I lofe my name—] lofe the fociety of papa and mamma 
—I fhall, perhaps, lofe my fhape—and perhaps, in time, lofe my re- 
putation. 

‘ Lady Plin. Peace to that flippant tongue of yours, you are trying 
his Lordfhip’s patience before the time. As I muft carry thefe mi- 
niatures to Lady Beilair, your Lordfhip will excufe my leaving you 
\iabella go to your papa— 

(Exeunt Lady PLixnuimMon and Mifé Prin_immMon. 

‘ Lord Me]. Heaven and earth! What a family am I going to be 
conneéted with! But I muft not paufe upon that thought, it would 
almoit lead me to diftraétion. (Exit Lord MELCOURT.’ 

Much of the wit of this fcene is lively and pleafant, but not fault- 
lefs. The lock * jaw is apt, but inelegant; the down-caft look is 
pointlefs; and Lady Frizle-rump, with her moles and bald buff fore- 
kead, is coarfe and almoft difgufting. The little influence which the 
{cene has on the plot offends. After the acutenefs and fancy difplayed 
by Mifs Plinlimmon, the reader is aftonifhed at Lord Melcourt’s fhort 
foliloquy. It at once infults the feelings, and violates probability.— 

On the whole, we do not greatly wonder that this play did not fucceed 
- - on the ftage. Hole , 


| Art. 51. The Refforation of the Fews : a Poem. By the Rev. Francis 
| Wrangham, M, A. Member of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
| Curate of Cobham, Surry. 4to. 1s. Dilly, &c. 
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Of the numerous votaries of poefy who have fhared the powerful 
infpiration of Mr. Seaton’s legacy, Mr. Wrangham is not one of the 
leait fuccefsful. In treating his fabjeét, he has taken a wide compais, 
commencing with the firft exodus of the children of Ifrael from Egypt, 
and following them through all their wanderings to their final return 
to Jerufalem. ‘I'he ftory is narrated in poetical diction and harmo- 
niovs numbers; and the hiftorical ailufions, which are numerous, are 
illuftrated by pertinent notes, chiefly re{pe&ing the accomplifhment of 
the prophecies. In thefe notes, the writer’s erudition keeps an equal 
pace with his poetical talents in the text. E. 


Art. 52. 4 Letter from Dr. Snubdevil in London to his Friend at Rath, 
1794. 4to. 18s. Bell. 1795. 

The writer of this tame and feeble fatire on the general vices and 
follies of the time pleads Aa/fe as an excufe for inaccuracies, and the 
requeft of a friend [the old ftory }as an apology for publication. Could 
we difcover in the verfes any marks of genius which might encou- 
rage us to expect better things when the author is more at leifure to 
digeft and correét, or which could lead us to prefume that his friend 
has had better reafons for prompting the pubiication than appear on 
the face of the performance, we fhould be cifpofed to fuffer the poem 
to pafs uncenfured: but we will not finifh the fentence. EB. 


Art. 53. The Travels of Cyllenius: a Poem. The 38th and 4oth 
Cantos. 4to. 1s.each. R. White, 

Of this political fquib, thrown out at random ameng the multitude, 
we cannot fay whence it comes, or whither it tends. As the author 
begins at the 38th canto, he probably means to publifh backwards. 
}f fo, we may perhaps difcover more of his drift, when we fhall have 
arrived at the fv/? line of the poem. In the mean time, it may be 
fufiicient to injorm our readers that the poet places his hero on the 
continent, to deplore the miferies of anarchy and the horrors of war, 
and brings him back to England, to witnefs the power of a Britifh 
Minilter’s prefence in the great fenate of the nation; where, after 
¢ rebounding doors and turgid rhapfodies,’ 

¢ Through all tne ranks a death-like calm fucceeds, 
When, fraught with public caresand glorious deeds, 
The Minifter his youthful form uprears.’ 

In the fubfequent rhimes, the Minifter fpeaks out fo plainly in 
juftification of corruption, and againft reforms, that we are rather 
inclined to think the poet means to lampoon adminiftration: but we 
fhall probably know more of the matter hereafter, if this attempt 
at fomething like fatire fhould be continued. E. 


Art. 54. be Cap. A Satiric Poem. ° Including moft of the Dra- 
matic Writers of the prefent Day; with Notes, &c. By Peter 
Pindar, Efq. Dedicated to Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Efg. 4to, 
2s. Ridgway, &c. 

This fatirilt may boaft his art, if not his genius. He judged per- 
haps, fhrewdly enough, that his Caps might fell under the notion that 
they came from the manufactory of the renowned Peter Pindar, but 
uot if fairly brought to market under the real name of the maker.— 
The defign is, Forry offering her cap and bells asa Prize to 
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fuch of her votaries as Should thew themlelves bet qualified to obtain 
and wear it:—-a hacknied and worn-out device! ~. The prefeat race of 
dramatic poets, with fome others, are the candidates; and, in the 
cap-maker’s abufe of them and their works, by way of difplaying 
their pretenfions to the favour of the goddefs, coniiits the ul natared 
{atire of a writer, in comparifon with whem (if we rightly conjecture) 
the meanett object of his abuie may be confideredas Pin par himtelt! 


Art. 55. The Comic Adventures of Satan and Peter Pindar, in Epiftles 
from Aunt Rachel to Aunt Treb:tha. Dedicated to the worthy 
Inhabitants of Cornwall. By an Ex-Eronian, 8vo. 15, Al. 
len and Co. 1795. 

The ingenious author, belike, taking the Corni/> Pindar for the 
king of faurifts, deemed it fair to treat Aim as 4e treats other fove- 
reigns, Such holtile wotices of P. P. are, of late, become very 
common: but his affailants are by no means equipped for the tafk, 
‘They have the irciination to abufe, and they have the ribaldry: but 
where is the Suncur—where is the POR TRY ?—Peter cannot fay, 
with Shakfpeare’s fat knight, that he not only has wit himfelf, but is 
the caufe of zit iu other men. 

NOVELS. 


Art. 56. Memoirs of Madame de Barneveldt. Tranflated from the 
French by Mifs Gunning. 2 Vols, 8vo. pp. 353. 325. 12s, 
Boards. Booker. 1795. 

The natural partiality of an author will often induce him to ufher 
into the world performances that are unworthy of meeting the 
public eye, but which, as the produdtions of his own genius, he is not 
capable of eftimating according to their real value, As this bias, 
however, cannot operate in favour of the work of another, it may 
reafonabiy be expected that no book fhould be tranflated, which does 
rot po‘iefs confiderable intrinfic merit; yet it has happened that the 
depravity of public taite, or the defeétive judgment of individuals, 
has confiderably augmented our native ftock of indifferent perform- 
ances, by importations of foreign works which feldom prove to be 
valuable acquifitions, even to the circulating libraries. On the pro- 
duction before us we fhall leave the reader to form his own opinion, in 
{ome meafure, by a brief outline of the general ftory. 

Madame de Barneveldt, the heroine of the tale, begins by inform- 
ing the reader that fhe was born in the foreftof Ardennes, and educated 
by a hermit, buat in fach a way that at the age of twelve the remained 
ignorant of fexual diitinétions ; from this period the hermit employed 
himfelf in toring the mind of his pupil with the knowlege of manners, 
politics, and in fhort all the tranfactions of civil fociety. When the 
reached the age of eighteen years, her preceptor died, and from the 
wilds of the foreft our heroine emerged into civilized life: alone and 
unprotected as fhe was, the aflumed for fecurity the drefs of a man, 
went to refide in Flanders, and is engaged in a variety of intrigues 
with the women; till, tired of this way of life, fhe goes to Paris, 
fill retaining her mafculine garb. At Paris, fhe becomes acquainted 
with Signora Florina, an Iralian lady; a mutual attachment takes 
place, when, the Signora proving to be the Count Rofino, they quit 

Paris 
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Paris together ; and on their arrival at Florence, the refidence of the 
Count’s parents, they are married. T'heir happivefs, however, is of fhort 
duration; for, on a voyage to Smyrna, the fhip in which they em- 
barked is attacked by a Corfair; and an action enfues which ends in 
the death of the Count and the captivity of his wife. Imminent was 
the danger to her chaftity while immured in a feraglio at Tunis; but, 
being at length ranfomed, and fet on fhore in Spain, fhe meets with a 
fon of the celebrated Barneveldt, and a mutual affection is the confe- 
uence ; in their journey, however, from Spain to Hoiland, they are 
intercepted by a party of robbers, and Madame de Harneveldt is thus 
prematurely deprived of her lover. She proceeds to Amflerdam, and 
thence to Dunkirk; where, meeting with an old monk, fhe is in- 
formed of the fecret of her birth, and the fad ftory of her mother, in 
fearch of whom fhe again departs: at Bruffels, the hears that Barne- 
veldt is alive in Holland, and in high favour with the States General ; 
a meffenger fent by her to the Hagye confirms the joyful tidings, by 
returning gccompanied by Barneveldt, who, though cruelly treated, 
had recovered from the wounds of the robbers; fhe alfo here meets 
with her long loft mother, and her marriage with Barneveldt concludes 
the ftory. . 
Our limits will not allow us to notice the various digreflions, con- 
fitting of the hiftory of che Barneveldts, and many fictitious ftories, 
fome conducing to elucidate the main fable, and others entirely un- 
connected with it: thefe we omit, in order to give room for a few 
words on the merit of the tranflation. In the firft place, there is a 
great want of a table of errata; for we can hardly imagine that the 
numerous inftances of vicious orthography, fuch as «///nulate, combat- 
ting, unlofe for unloofe, and many others of the fame kind, are any 
thing elfe than errors of the prefs ; we could hope alfo that the fre- 
guent ule of wo inftead of whom, of the nominative J for the objec- 
tive me, and of the fingular number for the plural, may have arifen 
from a flip of the pen, or fome other inadveritency. We cannot 
however, avoid remarking that ¢ to witnefs zo the triumphs’ and ¢ ta 
fign to the deftruction’ are by no means firiét idiomatical expredflions ; 
that * veiling themfelves under the /ufrage of difappointment’ is a 
hrafe quite beyond our comprehenfion; and that * carrying deveirs 
to the feet of a Jady,’ and ¢ not leaving her till fhe had fixed the day 
of our Hymen,’ though very literal verfions from the French, are very 


miferable fpecimens of Englith. A.-Au. 


Art. 57. The Ghof?-Seer; or Apparitionift. An interefting Frac. 
ment, found among the Papers of CountO ****#*, From the 
German of Schiller. 12mo0. 3s. Vernor and Hood. 1795. 
Frederick Schiller is by this time a popular writer with the Britifh, 

and his name is fufficient to introduce even a fecond-rate work to ce- 

neral attention. The Ghoft-Seer is a novel of great originality. “Tt 
has pointed out a new fource of the TExR1eLe,—the purfuit of an 
influence over the invifible world,—and has given birth to iunitations 
nearly as contemptible as they are multifarious. The extraordinar 
popularity of this tale in Germany was much favoured by the allu- 
fions which it contains to thofe machinations of the myftics at Berlin, 
of which fome mention occurs in the ¢2d and other letters of the Se- 
cret 
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cret Memoirs by Mirabeau. This fingular feét, which difperfed with 
sfliduity the writings of Swedenborg, and the leaders of which laid 
claim to fupernatural illuminations and even to an intercoufe with de- 
parted {pirits, was fuppofed to be under the management of certain 
ex jefuits; who afpired, through their known influence over perfons 
of the fir? confequence in Berlin, to re-eftabiifh catholicifm in Pruffia; 
for which event the diffafion of fuperftitious books had a natural ten- 
dency to prepare the multitude. ‘This influence, whether the refult of 
a contemptible credulity, or of a deliberate plan to encourage thofe 
religious tenets which feem the moft favourable to paflive obedience, 
naturally became obnoxious to the philofophical party, who, in writ- 
ings of every form, endeavoured to render the purfuits of the myftics 
ridiculous and odious. They have probably fugceeded ; and they have 
rewarded Schiller for the weicomeaid derived to their caufe from this 
novel, by an applaufe which over-rates its merit. ‘The ftory is left 
half-told,—but it has been condu¢ted by the author much farther than 
by his tranflator, who docs not bring the reader acquainted with Ci- 
vitella, with the infinuating Biondello, nor with the beautiful Greek 
unknown. The tranflation 1s, however, with refpect to language, well 
executed; and the work is iptereiting. | | 


I 
‘Tay. 
EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
5 a 


Art. 58. Rudiments of Conftrudtive Etymology and Syntax. \2mo. 
.148. Is. fewed. Knott, 

This little manual of Englifi Grammar is drawn up with judgment, 
and is neatly printed. It 1s not intended to fuperfede, but to intro- 
duce, or accompany, more complete works on this fubje&t. The firft 
rudiments both of etymology and fyntax are clearly laid down: thefe 
parts which are to be committed to memory are diftin!y printed on 
a large letter ; the examples for exercife are chofen with tafte, and 
properly arranged ; and the work is well fuited to anfwer the purpofe 
of leading the young fcholar, by eafy fteps, to a knowlege of the 


Englith language. Bw. 


Art. 59. Juvenile Anecdotes; founded on Faéts, colleéted for the 
Amufement of Children. By Prifcilla Wakefield, Author of 
Mental Improvement, Leifure Hours, &c. izmo. pp. 140. 
is. 6d. Boards. Allen and Weft. 1795 
We have not unfrequently of late years heard obje@tions advanced 

againft that ufual, natural, and very antient vehicle of virtuous in- 

itruction, the moral tale and fable. The real propriety and folidity of 
the objections are with us at leaft problematical; though any mode of 
jnformation may be ill-conducted, or carried to sient: The argu- 
ment, however, has certainly been ufeful, if, as this lady intimates, 
it gave rife to the pretty little volume before us. Perhaps, it may 
sive the reader fome ideaof its nature to infert a few of the titles :— 

The child who did not know itsown mind.—Edward Seymour, or a 

model for little boys to imitate.—The tureen of foup.— The evening 

walk. —The jar of {weet-meats.—The little girl who loved praife.— 

The triumph of reaton.—The hare.—The fool’s cap.—The advan- 

tage of confefling a fault—'The Mufeum-ticket, or virtue never 
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lofes its reward.—The tops.— The little wanderer. —The cock chaf- 
fer.— The glais bottle.—'lhe journal.—The promile, &c. &c. 

jt appears to us that this lady has profecuted her intention in a very 
agreeable manner: the felection is judicioufly made, fo as to be 
ikely to intereft the imaginations of children, and place the virtues 
and faults incident to their time of life, in a perfpicuous point of view.’ 
he accounts are generally, we are affured, founded on fact, and re- 
late crcunmtances which fell under Mrs. Wakefield’s own oblervaticns ; 
indeed, this {mall publication may prove both pleafing and vieful, 
not only in the vurfery but in the parlour: our late worthy friend, 
Mr. John Newbery, who very fuccefsfuily cultivated the earlier 


branches of education, would have been delighted with It. H . 
Ve 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art 60. 4 Difcourfe on the Emigration of British Birds, &e. &e. &e. 
By a Naturalift. 8vo. pp. 64. 2s. Walker. 1795. 

If arrogant and dogmatical affertions be at any time peculiarly of- 
fenfive, it is when the fubject demands a calm, difpafflionate inquiry 
into fads. The migration of birds is a topic of which the inveiligation 
will be purfued with far more fuccels by accurate inquiries into nature, 
than by unmeaning and idle abufe of thofe who have employed their 
abilities in fimiiar refearches. 

The anonymous author of the pamphlet before us divides his work 

into four feétions. 1. Of the fammer birds of paffage; Il. Of the 
winter birds of paffage; Ili. On the irregular emigrants; IV. Re- 
feAions on the fubje&t. The greater part of the firft feétion is taken 
up with the emigration of the {wallow tribe ; in this, the opinion of 
Pennant, White, and many others of our beft naturalifts, «* that the 
later hatches pafs the winterin a torpid ftate,’’ is flatly denied, and 
ftigmatifed with the title of a * fuperilitious error ;’ though this author 
afitrms at the fame time that he himfelf has feen Marts as late as the 
third of December: but what he calls his procf of the impollibility of 
fwallows lying torpid during the winter is derived from his own notion 
that animals, which undergo a temporary torpidity, ‘ ave fometbiug 
én their make different from others to enable them toa remain fo long without 
Jefienance.’ Here he is evidently in an error, for the bear, marmot, 
aad all the warm blooded quadrupeds that retire to winter-quarters, 
are not at all different in their internal ftru€ture from thofe which re 
main-expofed to the feverity of winter. 

Another of Mr. Pennant’s opinions, concerning the partial migra- 
tion of cuckoos, is controvertea; though in the very next fentence the 
writer allows that cuckoos have been feen in the winter, which is in 
fact a confirmation of Mr. P.’s fuppofition. 

A farther proof of the inattention of this author is his placing the 
fork among the birds which fpend the fummer in this country. The 
flork was wever known to vifit England ; and the crane, which he tells 
us is found in Lincolnfhire and many other parts of England, has long 
quitted this country. 

if there were any neceflity, it would be eafy to multiply examples 
of the arrogance of this pfeudo-naturalift: but it would only be 
wafling the time of our readers, and exciting the * ira/cible pajicn’? 
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of the writer. Wefhall therefore conclude with quoting part of his 
laft paragraph: ¢ Critics will cenfure and Zorlufes condemn ; 
but I regard neither the one or the other. Fearlefs of their malic: 
and refentment, careleft and inattentive to their obfervations, unaftected 
with the fhowers of arrows that they dart around me, ! fhall ftand un- 
moved, unfhaken, undannter ° and look down on them and their re- 
marks with contempt and difdain.”—Jn whata happy itate of improves 





ment is the mind of fuch a writer ! A Ad ; 
-* 


THEOLOGY, Ge. 


Art. 61. A general and connected View of the Prophecies relating to the 
Times of the Gentiles, delivered by our bleffed Saviour, the Prophet 
Danie}, and the Apoitle Paul and John: with a brief Account of 
their Accomplifhment, fupported by the molt unexceptionable 
Teftimony of Hiftory. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, Rector of 
St. Mildred’s and All Saints, Canterbury. 12mo. pp. 283, 
gs. fewed. Rivingtons. 1795. 

To make an antagonift refuce himfelf is one of the moft ingenious 
arts of controverfy. ‘Ihis kind of ingenuity the author of the tract now 
before us has at leaf attempted to exercife with refpec&t to Mr. Gibs 
bon. In order to repel the indirect but artful attack made on Chrilft. 
janity by this hiitorian, in the early part of his celebrated work on the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Mr. E, W. Whitaker brings 
forwards a feries of hiftorical fats, chiefly collected trom Mr. Gib- 
bon’s hiftory, and compares them with the prediciioos of. the ferip- 
ture. He finds a wonderful analogy between the facts related by this 
hiftorian, and the predictions of revelation ; and it is,the bulinefs of 
this work to compare the latter with the former, in a connected feries, 
—thus, on the teftimony of Mr. Gibbon, to eftablifh the truth of re- 
velation. The applications of the prophecies are in fome particulars 
different from thofe of Mede, Newton, and former interpreters: but 
the author’s explanations are fupported with ingenuity; and, though 
we do not expect that they will produce an uniformity of opinion con- 
cerning the meaning of thefe obicure parts of {cripture, they are 
certainly entitled to an attentive confideration. The nature of the 
work precludes particuiar analyfis; and we mauft content ourfelves 
with recommending it, in general terms, to thofe who may be difpofed 
to treat the prophecies of fcripture with either ridicule or neglect. 


Art. 62. The Chriftian’s Views and Refisctions during his laf Illnef: : 
with his Anticipations of the glorious Inheritance and Society of the 
heavenly World. To which are annexed two Sermons on particular 
Occafions.- By the late Rev. Simon Reader. Publifhed from the 
Author’s Manufcript by Benjamin Cracknell, A.M.  s:2mo, 
Pp: 301, 2s.6d. Boards. Dilly. 1794. : 

If it be the character of religious enthufiafm to give up the reins, 
without controul, to paflion and fancy, we may be juftified in pro- 
nouncing this an enthufiaitic performance. The author, who appears 
to have placed the perfection of religion in indulging the rhapfodical 
flights of a heated imagination, after having put into the mouth of 
the dying Chriftian his laft counfels, prayers, and foliloquies, con- 
ducts him into the heavenly regions, where he is welcomed by angels 

and 
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and departed fpirits, and is prefented before God by his Saviour. 
By way of contraft, is next exhibited a finner configned by the Saviour 
to the furies, to be lathed with unremitting and endlefs tortures, To 
this fucceed the conference of the bleffed on redeeming love; the 
grand chorus of heaven ; the glorified faint, accompanied by angels 
returning to earth to attend his own funeral, and to vifit the death-bed 
of others; his return to heaven, and his tour through the works of 
God accompanied by Abdiel and Newton.—We are giddy with at- 
tending this good man in his rapid flights, and are glad to return to . 
terra firma. Serioufly, we cah fee no valuable end which can be an- 
fwered by fanciful publications of this kind ; and we are of opinion 
that good Chriftians are much better employed in ftudying and prac- 
tifing their duty in this life, than in purfuing vifionary reveries con- 
cerning the life to come. 


Art. 63. Pra@ical Sermons on fele&® Paffages of Scripture. By the 
Rev. Thomas Rutledge, A.-M. 8vo. pp. 504. Robinfons. 
1794- 

Thele fermons are on the following fubje&s: religion, a ferious 
and important concern; delight in the law of God; appearance af 
evil to be avoided; importance and neceflity of good works ; felf- 
examination ; ftedfaftne's and perfeverance; bleffednefs of the mer- 
ciful; charaéter and end of the upright; fleeping finners called to 
awake; unlawful oaths; fwearing and profaning the name of God; 
obfervance of the Sabbath, two ST abeiars fuitable behaviour under 
afflictions ; inconceivable happinefs of the future ftate, &c. 

In thefe difcourfes we meet with many fenfible and inftrudtive re- 
marks, and perfuafive arguments to a religious and righteous conduct. 
They are chiefly declamatory, and fuch may, perhaps, be better adapted 
to the benefit of @ general audience than more ftudied or more accu- 
rate compofitions ; yet though the former fhould prove more accept- 
able in the delivery to a popular afiembly, they not unfrequently 
fail of anfwering the expectation when they come under private per- 
ufa!. This writer, though calviniftical in fentiment, introduces little 
that may be deemed of a difputable kind. He appears in earneft for 
practical religion. His manner has occafionally reminded us of fome 
French preachers, and in other infances of old Englith divines. 

Were we to point out difcourfes which appear to us to excel in this 
volume, we fhould fix on thofe entitled the character of the merciful ; 
oaths and profane {wearing ; obfervance of the Sabbath; behaviour 
under and improvement of affictions; necefiity of good works ; alfo, 
a fermon which is called, a /erious and interefting enquiry, having for a 
text this queftion, How old art thou ?—Indeed, all difcourfes are of 
fome value which keep conftantly in view, as a primary object, practi- 
cal truth, virtue, and righteoufnefs. Our author’s ftyle is plain, but 
lively, fometimes intermixed with images and fimiles, and a few apt 
quotations : in one part we fee introduced the interefting tale of Poly- 
crates, prince of Samos *: but we muft object toa paflage in the fune- 
ral fermon for the Rev. John Patrick, his predeceflor. In drawing the 
character, valuable in other refpects, and we doubt not juft, the dibera- 





* Voyage de Jeune Anacharfis en Grece, Tom. vi. p. 302. 
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dity of his mind is mentioned, and, we are almoft ready to fay, com- 
pletely overthrown, when, fpeaking of perfons who differed widely 
from him on the doétrine of the 7rixity, it is added, * He 4e/d their 
principles in abhorrence: with fuch he would 4o/d no communion or 
fellowfhip ; nor once bid them God fpeed.’ 

We obferve fome Scotticifms in this work, with here and there an 
inaccuracy of phrafe or peculiarity of expreflion: but thefe are not 


very frequent. Hi. 


Art. 64. A plain and cafy Introduion to the Principles of Natural aud 
Revealed Religion; with a comprehenfive View of the Reafonable- 
nefs and Certainty of the Chriftian Difpenfation. Intended for 
young Students in particular; and exhibxting much of the Sub- 
{tance of Dr. Jenkin’s learned Work, long out of Print, on the 
fame Subject. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. Two 
Vols. 1zmo. 6s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1795. 

Republications of the fubfance of valuable treatifes on important 
fubjects, which are neglected only becaufe they are old, may in many 
cafes be very ufeful. Among the numerous and able defenders of 
Chriftianity who were called forth by the public appearance of fe- 
veral Deiftical writers at the beginning of the prefent century, Dr. 
Jenkin’s was a name of fome celebrity. His treatife, «* on the Truth 
and Certainty of the Chriitian Religion,”’ is, at the prefent time, here 
very judicioufly revived with improvements. The work, though not 
voluminous, takes a wide compals, and affords 4 comprehenfive view 
of the evidences both of natural and revealed religion. The author’s, 
or editor’s, ftatement of facts and arguments is not, however, fuffi- 
ciently fupported by citations of original authorities, to render the 
publication, with refpect to candidates for holy orders, any thing 
more than an introductory manual, BK. 


Art. 65. 4 Liturgy, containing Forms of Devotion for each Sun- 
dav in the Month, with an Officc for Baptifm, &c. 12mo. 
pp. 143. zs. Boards. Baldwin. 

Formidable as the idea of innovation is to many who are chained 
down by bigotry, or by intereft, to the maintenance of old forms, 
et in an age of increafing knowlege the probability always is, that 
innovation will be improvement. This is particularly the cafe 
with refpe& to the exifting exercifes of religion; in which, notwith- 
ftanding the reformation, an intelligent and liberal mind mutt ttill fee 
many remains of antient fuperftition and fanaticifm. Among the 
veltiges of the latter, we thall not perhaps hazard too bold a pofition, if 
we venture to place the practice of extemporaneous prayer in public 
worfhip: a practice which appears to have had its origin in an enthu- 
fiaftic notion of immediste infpiration, and which has always been at- 
tended with obvious defeéts and inconveniences. The Diffenters are 
beginning to perceive the imperfections of their antient method of 
conducting public devotional exercifes, and have in feveral places ex- 
changed the folitary recital, whether extempore or memoriter, of one 
long and often tedious prayer, for the more animated and interefting 

focial form of a liturgy with refponfes. ‘The prefent publication is a 

laudable, and on the whole not unfuccefsful, attempt of this kind. In 


ten 
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ten diftin& fervices, the fubjeats of devotion are perhaps as much di- 
verfified as may reaforably be defired. The editor * has very pro- 
perly made a free ufc of the language of the {criptures, of the book 
of Common Prayer, and of preceding liturgies. He has alfo added 
much new matter, which is drawn up with a devotional fpirit. Con- 
cerning the ityle of this liturgy, we muft, however, remark, that 1t 13 


by no means oniformly fimple and liturgic. The admirable model of 
this kind of writing in the book of Common Prayer might, with great 
advantage, have been more clofely imitated. ‘The long continued 
and harmonious periods of the antient prayers in our liturgy have more 
dignity and fublimity, and are therefore better adapted to devotion, 
than the fhort, detached, and often ill conitructed fentences in which 
fome of the prayers in this liturgy are written. We muff add too, 
that, though we are glad to find tnat the adoption of the liturgic mode 
is not confined to the Socinian fe& of Diffenters, we are of opinion that 
the editor of this liturgy has unneceflarily narrowed its ufefulnefs, by 
the intredudtion of a creed, and of hymns of praife and thankfgiving 
to Jefus Chritt. a 


Art. 66. Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled “* The Ave of Reason, being 
an Invefligation of true and fabulous Theclogy ; by ‘Ynomas Paine, 
Author of the Rights of Man.’? By which Remarks it may ap- 

ear, that to adopt Mr. Paine’s Notions of Divine Revelation 
would be “ to lofe Sight of Morality, of Humanitv, and of the 

Theology that is true:’’ cortrary to his profefled Intention. With 

an Appendix. By a Proteftant Lay Diileuter. 8vo. pp. asz. 

Byrne, Dublin. 1795. 

Reprobating the opmion that «* the Age of Reafon’’ fhould be 
treated only with filent contempt, Jamenting that it has not rouzed 
fome of the moit able and refpectable divines of the church to a de- 
fence of Chriltianity and of revealed religion in general, and fearing 
left a Will with the Wifp fhould be miftlaken for the torch of truth, this 
well-meaning layman takes up his pen, and offers to the public fome 
pertinent remarks on the deiftical work of Mr. Paine. He boldly 
combats Mr. P.’s grand pofition, that the creation is the only avord of 
God, and appeals to all hiftory in proof of the infuthciency of the 
book of nature completely to initruct in the provinces of religion and 
morality. After having taken notice of the ignorance and grofs fu- 
pidity in which mankind have been generally plunged with refpect to 
theology, in fpite of Mr. P.’s uxiwerfal book always and every-where 
opex, he argues for the neceflity of what we call revelation, the pofii- 
bility of which Mr. P. is forced to own. We do not wif to damp 
the zeal of this writer in the good caufe in which he has embarked, 
by any ftrictures that may operate as a difcouragement; and we hope 
that no effe& of this kind will arife from our hinting to him that we 
think him too diffufe, and that he ought not to guole fevipture, as he 
fometimes does, in proof of the’ divinity of feripiure, when he is mz- 
haging an argument again infidelity. Moo-y. 
Art. 67. da Expofttion of the Trinity: with a further Elucidation of ™ 

the ‘l'welfth Chapter of Daniel; one Letter to the King, and two 


— ee a Qe eet 


* ‘The pretatory addrefs is fgned B. Carpenter. 
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to Mr. Pitt, &c. By Richard Brothers, the Defcendani of David, 

King of Ifrael, &c. 8vo. 18. Ricbau, &c. 

Poor, honeft, well-meaning Richard Brothers! we really pity thy 
hopelefs fituation !— With refpect to this pamphlet, however, none 


. . 7 ° : - ° U 
can fay, as was faid to the ‘* Great Apoltle of the Gentiles,’’ muco 


learning hath made thee mad. 
MODERN PROPHECY. 


Art. 63. Memoirs of pretended Prophets, who have appeared in dif- 
ferent Ages of the World, and elpecially in modern ‘S'imes, point- 
ing out from authentic Sources, their Blunders, and the pernicious 
Confequences of their Pretenfions: with an Examination of the 
moft remarkable and beift attefted mcdern Predictions, fhewing that 
no Inference can be deduced from them in favour of the recent xe 
iftence of a prophetic Spirit. By a Clergyman, 8vo. pp. 45. 
is. Johnfon. 

This feafonable and judicious publication is well calculated to pre- 
vent that propenfity to credulity, of which the Englith nation has 
lately furnitned {o ftriking an in{tance, in the attention which was paid 
by multitudes of all ranks to the predictions of a maniac. The writer, 
as a friend to revelation, wifhes to preferve its prophetic evidence 
from the ridicule which is brought on it by the extravagant and en- 
thufiaftic pretenfions of modern prophets. Jealous, too, for the ho- 
nour of human nature, of which, unqueftionably, credulity is the weak 
fide, he examines many cafes, which have had the molt plaufible ap- 
pearance, to prove that modern prophets are not entitled to our con- 
fidence. ‘lhe fa€ts adduced wili afford the reader much amufement; 
and the author’s remarks on them are pertinent and folid. 


IRELAND, 


Art. 69. The Speeches of Sir Thomas Ofborne, Bart. and Patrick 
Duigenan, E/q. on the Catholic Billin the Irith Houfe of Commons, 
May 5, 1795. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

The arguments again? the bill for repealing all penal and reftriftive 
laws, affecting the xoman Catholics of Ireland, are in this pamphlet 
largely and forcibly ftated: for thofe on the other fide, the impartial 
reader muft have recourfe to other publications. Sir T. O. appears 
fet up as a man of ftraw for P. D. Efq. to knock down. K; 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 70. Scle# Views in Scotland, engraven in Aqua-tinta, with De- 
feriptions. No. J. containing the Caftles of Nidpath and Roflin, 
Folio. Imperial Paper. 10s. 6d. G, Walker, Edinburgh ; 
Fdwards, &c. London. 

Tais is the commencement of a work intended to be compofed of 
twelve numbers, forming one volume, price to fub{cribers, 12s. each 
number, plain; 11. 118. 6d. coloured. The publifher, who feems anxis 
ous to do juftice to the picturefque fcenery of his native land, has fo 
far departed from the bias of national feelings as to have employed 
Englith artifts, the prints being executed by Jukes, and the lewter- 
prefs difplaying the acknowleged beautiful types of Bulmer. 

The two plates in this number do not feem exaétly calculated, by 
the importance of the fubjects, to give a high idea of the pie- 

Rey, Nov. 1795. Bh wurefque 
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turefque beauties of Scotland: but there is reafon to hope that the 
felections of {cenes will improve, as the publication proceeds; and the 
lift of fubferibers befpeak an expeétation of an elegant work, anda 


confidence that it is well founded. Anon. Ly.2.- 


Art. 71. Short Hand made eafy.—The Elementary Principles of Short 
Hand exemplified in a variety of eafy Leffons, by which a Knowledge 
of that ufeful and elegant Art is attainable in a few Hours by the 
moft common Capacity : the whole founded on Nature, Grammar, 
and true Philofophy. By an eminent Short Hand Writer. vo. 
2s. 6d. Symonds. 1795. 

«« The firft aim of language,” as Mr. H. Tooke obferves in his 
Diverfions of Purley, ‘ is to communicate our thoughts, the fecond to 
do it with di/patch.’? Nearly the fame may be faid of writing, that 
its firft objeét is to fet down or record our own thoughts or thofe of 
others, the fecond to do it with difpatch. Writing by letters does this 
very flowly ; and the ufe of abbreviations, marks, characters, and com- 
binations of charaéters, has been found neceffary to enable the pen in 
any degree to keep up with the rapidity of difcourfe. Few fhort- 
hand writers are capable of really doing this; partly, perhaps, from 
their not having made themfelves perfect mafters of the fyftem which 
they profefs to follow ; and partly from the imperfection of the fy ftem 
itfelf. The art of short-hand writing, or ftenography, admits un- 
doubtedly of confiderable amendment. The author of the treatife 
before us offers it to the public as an improvement on Weffon’s Short 
Hand publifhed in 1745, and as poffefling, in a fingular degree, the 
properties of expedition and legibility. ‘To {peak pofitively on its 
merits, we mutt fet ourfelves, as Johnfon ufed to exprefs himfelf, dog- 
gedly to work to learn it, which we have not leifure to do: but, from 
all the attention which we are able to give it, we are induced to think 
it a real improvement on prior works of the kind. The method is 
concife and fimplified; it teaches the art of taking down a whole fen- 
tence without lifting off the pen; and, from the view of the fpecimens, 
we fhould think that a writer, who was matter of it, may eafily keep pace 


with the public orator. Mo 


Art. 72. 4 Narrative of the Infults offired to rHe Kine, on his 
Way to and from the Houfe of Lords [Oé. 29]; to which és fub- 
joined the Proceedings in both Houfes, &c. 8vo. 18. Owen, 
This is not a meagre compilement from the newfpapers, but a pro- 

per digeft of the materials which thoie and other vehicles of informa- 
tion have afforded, refpeting the horrid outrage mentioned in the 
title. The narrative is introduced by fome very loyal and indignant 
remarks and conjectures, relative to the infligators of the vile affront 
given, and the farther milciicf probably intended, to the perjon—-per- 
haps even the tiFE—of his Majefty,—The author of the pamphlet 
feems perfuaded that the attempt was grounded on French machina- 
tions, aided by difaffe&ed wretches at home. 


Art..73. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer ; completed in a modern 
Verfion. Crown 8vo. 3 Vols. 15s fewed. Robinfons. 1795. 
The edition of Ciaucer’s Tales publifhed by Mr. Tyrwhitt leaves 

nothing to defiderate : it is much to be withed that fome of our black- 

letter {cholars would reprint, with annctations, the cther works of the 
father 
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father of Englith poetry, as a fupplement to that publication. The 

abjeét of Mr, Lipfcomb, whofe name is figned to the dedication in 

thefe volumes, is to extend and perpetuate the reputation of Chaucer 

in a different manner, by removing the impediments which an obfo- 

lete dialeé&t oppofes to the eafy perufal of his writings. In this en- 

deavour, he was preceded by Mr. Ogle; who, availing himfelf of 

the tales which had been re-written by Dryden and Pope, and of 

the affiftance of Mr. Betterton and others, printed in 1741 a Chaucer 

modernized. It extended, bating fome change of arrangement, only 

as far as the firft two volumes of this edition; which farther contains 

Tyrwhitt’s Life of Chaucer, his Introduétory Difcourfe, and many of 

his valuable notes. Tay. 
The admirers of the merry and witty old Bard will, no doubt, 

hold themfelves much obliged to Mr. L. for having completed the 

celebrated Canterbury Tales in a modern verfion. The lovers of de- | 

cency will likewife think themfelves, as well as the public in general, 

| farther indebted to the ingenious editor, for ‘ pruning away the in- 

delicacies and oftenfive patiages of his author * :’—but, from a due 

regard to the memory of the venerable Chaucer, we would not clofe 

this little article without reminding our readers, as Mr. L. very 

properly does, that the poet’s groffnefs is, in a great meafure, 

juftly chargeable on THE T1MEs in which he lived, and which ‘ ex- 

tended their coarfe influence to writers much poflerior to him;’ nor 

can we wonder, as Mr. L. adds, that ‘ the flream which took fuch a 

length of time to depurate, fhould be turbid at its very fource,’ Cr. 


Art. 74. xn Attempt towards a Defence of Virgil, againft the Attacks 
of F. D’Ijraeli. 8vo. 18. Rivingtons. 1795. 

The anonymous author of this pamphlet felt his indignation roufed 
at the attacks of Mr. D’Ifraeli+ onthe great Mantuan Bard, and has 
repelled them with judgment and ability. The following are Mr. 
D’Ifraeli’s principal objections: 1. Virgil has violated the laws of 

i common fenfe, by-his ftrange miracles—fuch as the transformation of 
Polymneftor’s lances into the leaves of a tree—the produ@ion of a 
golden bough from the branch of a tree {|—the metamorphofis of fhips 

y- into fea-nymphs. 2z. Virgil is alfo condemned for his ‘« cruel piety, 

in caufing Acneas to immolate eight perfons on the funeral pile of 

Pallas.””? 3. He is cenfured for reprefenting his hero ** as much too 

cold, and not a little unfeeling, at his defertion of Dido.’? 4. For 
material inconfiftencies and contradiétions, ** which cannot be recon. 
ciled.’”” Among thefe laft is a curious one indeed. 

‘ We are told—that “ Virgil zs fallen into a grofs error, when he com- 
pares Orpheus deploring the lofs of his beloved Eurydice with the night- 
ingale wo regrets the lofs of her young. He firft makes the nightingale 
fing in the fhade of a poplar—* Populea mzrens Philomela fub umbr§,’ 
—and direétly after this fong is a nocturnal fong—*« fict noétem.’’— 
‘* How can the night and the fhade of the poplar meet together? Be- 
fides, the nightingale ceafes to fing, when it is delivered of its young.”” 


ee, 
ee 








* The Miller’s and the Reeve’s Tales are both wholly omitted. 
+ Inthe firft volume of his “* Curio/ties of Literature.” 
} It thould be, as the anfwerer juttly obferves, a golden branch 


from the bough of a tree; or rather afmall wig—J/enro wimine ramus. 
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The anonymous apologift is at great pains to prove that the word 
umbra mutt here mean the impendent boughs; which, with refpe& to the 
nightingale fitting below, muy be calicd a /bade, whether the fun 
fhines or not. True—but what if Virgil’s nightingale warbled while 
the moon fhone, 25 ne frequently does? In thai cafe, there is no 
need of ftretching the meaning of wadra beyond its common accepta- 
tion. From Mr. D’Ifraeli’s remark, tnat ‘ the nightingale ceafes to 
fing when é¢ is delivered of ‘ts young,’’ it might be imagined that the 
nightingale was a viviparous animal, and that her previous fong was 
intended to footh the pains of parturinon. The female nightingale, 
however, fings not at all: it is the male who performs that office, as 


a ferenade to his beloved mate. G 
ea..s. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 75. Preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, May 3, 
1795. By fohn Mainwaring, B.D. 4to. 4s.6d. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 

This difcourfe is pointed againft that fceptical philofophy, which has 
of late years made fuch rapid progrels as to excite general alarm 
among the friends of eftablifhed inftitutious. ‘The author attempts to 
prove that natural philofophy and popery are offsprings of the fame 
common parent, the fpirit of antichrift, and are diltinét parts of tnat 
myftery of iniquity which God has permitted to fpring up in his 
church. The abfurdities of the Romifh church, particularly its bi- 
cotry, fuperitition, and intolerance, having been effectually ditcredited 
by the progrefs of learning and fcience; it 1s obferved that a new cor- 
ruption has arifen from the abufe of reafon and learning, in the danger- 
ous influence of a prefumptuous free-thinking philofophy. The progrefs 
of free thinking is traced through the firit reformers, (who made a no- 
ble ufe of free inquiry,) and the fubfequent proicitant feéts, (who, en- 
tertaining notions of liberty too refined and romantic, did not admit 
any bond of union or articles of peace which might hold them together ; 
and confequently fell into animofities on uneffential forms and mere 
points of fpeculation,) down to a fet of f{ceptics, who, fervilely copying 
the abfurd tenets af Zeno, Epicurus, and Pyrrho, determined to over- 
throw received opinions in religion, morals, and policy, and to fubiti- 
tute the moft wild notions, that fancy could invent or impiety fuggeit. 

In order to fecure young men againit the {preading inteftion of this 
philofophy, Mr. Mainwaring warns them againit too confident a re- 


liance on their reafoning powers, and exhorts them to enter on reli- 


gious inquiries with reverential awe, and to be careful that they keep 
feparate and diftinét the refpe&tive provinces of reafon and faith. This 
caution, we own, appears to us to difcourage free inquiry, more than 
is likely to be permitted by young men whole ftudies have inured them 
to the accurate exercife of their reafoning powers. Advice more 


confiftent with the character of an academical preceptor would furely’ 


have been; ‘* Examine every propofition refpecting religion, natural 
or revealed, with the fame cool deliberation, and, as far as you are 
furnifhed with data, with the fame accuracy of reafoning, with which 
you have been accuttomed to inveftigate mathematical truths.”? No- 
thing can deferve the name of knowlege but opinions thus obtained. 


10 Art. 
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Art. 76. The Divine Gooduefs to the United States of America. A 


Difcourfe on the Subjects of National Gratitude, delivered in Phi- 
ladelphia on Thurfday the 1gth of February, 1795, recommended 
by the Prefident of the United States to be obferved throug hiout the 

Union as a Day of general Thankfgiving and Prayer. By Samuel 

Stanhope Smith, D. D. Vice Prefident and Profeflor of Moral 

Philofophy and Divinity in the College of New Jericy, 8vo. 4s, 

Matthews. 

A pleafing picture of the rifing ftrength, wealth, and profperity of 
the American States is here prefented to the British reader. ‘Lhe 
advantages already obtained by the American conilitution are, as 
far as collateral report enables us to judge, fairly itated; and a 
well-earned tribute of honour is paid to the patriotic Prefident of 
the States. Many ftrong arguments are urged, on the policy of 
pacific meafures with refpect to foreign powers, and on the value of 
religious principles, and the utility of voluntary and equal ecclefi- 
aftical inftitutions. We fhall copy Dr. Smith’s interetting obferva. 
tions on the prefent federal government: 

¢ This government contains an admirable balance of liberty, and of 
energy. Reftmg on the free election of the peopie in ail its depart. 
ments, and fupported only by theirattaciiment, there refults the highelt 
fecurity that their happinefs will be cherithed, and their rights pros 
tefted. But as a fingle republic is not calculated to act with prompt- 
nefs and vigour over an exteniive territory, this defect is remedcicd ny 
the union of many diftinét and jovereign {lates in one political fy item, 
‘ach ftate is calculated to maintain and promote the intereft and feli- 
city of its own citizens—the general government protects and defends 
the whole. ‘The gencral government, like the heart, diffutes the vital 
principle through every member. but if it acted alone, this cur- 
rent would flow with a languid motien to the remoter parts; the ree 
{pective ttates therefore, Jike the vigorous mufcles of an athletic bodys, 
aflift to propel it, with warmth and force, to the moit diltant ex- 
tremities. 

‘ Happy under this admired frame of policy, the principal evils 
againit which we have to guard are thofe cf confolidation, and thole of 
divifion. Confolidation would end in tyranny—and divifion would 
expofe us to deftructive and perpetual wars. ‘To the former of thefe 
evils, we are perhaps lefs expoled than to the latter. The influence, 
the intereits, the vigilance, and, | may fay, the pride of the indivi- 
dual flates, are our fecurity againit it. Divifion is a calamity which 
we have more reafon to fear. And 1 fee, with infinite regret, that 
obitinate factions are beginning to be formed. To what degree they 
may proceed in decompoling and diffolving the prefent harmonious 
fyilem can be known only to God, and to pofterity. But, next to 
flavery, { deprecate its diifolution as the worit of evils. If we would 
etlectually guard againft it, we ought to be no lefs cautious of weaken- 
ing the federal government, than vigilant againg che iniidions a- 
proaches of tyranny. On this fubje&t the Amphittyonic confederacy 
in Greece affords us an initrudtive example. ‘Ihe jealouly of the 
itates which compofed that league, gradually detracted from its au- 
thority, till at length it was deprived of the power neceilary for the 
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eneral intereR. Ambitious demagogues, that they might acquire 
influence at home, impelled the people to refift its decrees. The 
council of Amphy€tions was at length diflolved by the contempt into 
which its authority had fallen. It was re-united only on particular 
emergencies by fome common and imminent danger that threatened 
Greece. Then you might fee it a theatre of rafh and hatty treaties, 
made and obferved with Macedonian faith. Cemented for a moment 
by fear or by intereft, they were always broken by caprice or by mn- 
trigue. The ftates which compofed it were engaged in perpetual 
wars; and, finally, it became the tool of a tyrant by whom they were 
fucceflively enflaved. Such, alfo, are the unhappy confequences 
which | anticipate from a diffolution of our union. We fhall become 
the prey of one another, the fport of foreign intrigue, and at lait, per- 
haps, the victims of fureign ambition.’ EK. . 


Art. 77. Preached at St. Peter’s, Exeter, at the Lent Affizes. In 
1788 *. By the late Rev. Samuel Badcock. gto. 18. Rich- 
ardfon. 1795. 

Like every thing that comes from the pen of the ingenious but un- 
fortunate author, this difcourfe 1s well-written rather éco ave/l: pro- 
erly, however, calculated for a sational audience, fuch as we may 

Lopote that to have been before which tt was delivered. Indeed 

moit of Mr. B.’s compofitions were, as Hamlet fays, ** Caviere to 

the general.’’~—Poor B.! once our pleafant afiociate and correfpond- 
ent! too early loft!—Sucha man, ‘* take him for all in all,”’ furely 


merited a better fate! 


Art. 78. Preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, May 29, 
1795. By Edward Pearfon, B.D. Fellow of Sidney Sufiex 
College, Cambridge, 8vo. 6d. Deighton. 

A difcourfe is here prefented to the public, which very feafonably 
and judicioufly inculcates difcretion in executing plans of reformation. 
The auther appears to be an honetft friend to the caufe of freedom, 
and to be fincerely defirous that the diforders which have crept into 
fociety fhould be correéted, and that its benefits fhould be as univer- 
fally extended as pofltble. He admits that improvements may be 
made, and confequently laudably attempted, in any particular form 
of government: but he wifhes to convince reformers of the imprac- 
ticability of eftablifhing any form, which aims at once at perfection, 
without regarding exiting circumftances ; and he is more efpecially 
defirous of guarding them againit attempting fudden and violent al- 
terations. The neceffity of proceeding gradually, in effeéting an 
ttheme of reform, 1s well illuitrated by an appea! to the Enplith hif- 
tory at the periods of the ecclefiaitical reformation, the civil wars of 
the Jaft century, and the reftoration ; and by a brief retrofpeé of the 
affairs of France. 
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* The editor publifhes this difcourfe as the lait which the efteemed 
and lamented writer compofed, or delivered from the pulpit. We 
have no doubt of its authenticity. Mr. Badcock died, at about the 
age of 39, on the roth of May,' 1738, in London, at the houfe 
of his faithful friend and patron Sir John Chichefter. 
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Nothing can reafonably he objected to the author’s plan of popu - 
lar inftruction, except perhaps that it is too limited. ‘There feems to 
be no fufficient reafon why the people fhould not be initructed in the 
general principles of politics, which are in truth a branch of morals; 
and with which it is abfolutely neceffary that they fhould be acquaint- 
ed, before they can be properly qualified to difcharge their duty as 


citizens. EK. 


Art. 79. The Folly and evil Tendency of Superftition expofed: luggelted 
by the late Confecration of Colours in various Parts of this King- 
dom. By Samuel Lowell. §vo. 1s. Crowder. 1795. 

The reader will find in this fermon a warm attack not only on fu- 
perftition in the abftract, bue on what the author judges to be the 
predominant fuperftition of the prefent times. ‘The ceremony of con- 
fecrating colours engages only a {mall portion of the preacher’s at- 
tention : he expatiates more largely on the fuperftitions which he con- 
ceives to be incorporated with all religious eftablifhments, and partica- 
farly on thofe which he finds in the church of England. The difcourfe 
is written in a ftyle of familiarity approaching to coarfenefs; and the 
author’s general obfervations are illuftrated by particular facts and 
anecdotes, fome of which could fcarcely have been delivered without 
exciting a f{mile. The Diffenters are perhaps fomewhat too univer- 
fally exculpated from the charge of fuperftition ; and the legiflation 
of this country is too rudely attacked on account of the ftill defective 
ftate of religious toleration. Neverthelefs, it cannot be denied that 
there is much truth in the author’s obfervations; and he is entitled 
to commendation, if not for the bluntnefs, yet for the honefty, with 
which he inveighs againft a propenfity which, in all ages, has been 
productive of innumerable mitfchiefs. ‘ E. 


Art. 80. The Enjoyments of a future Life, and the true Notion of Chrif- 
ian Purity: preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen Hofpital, on: - 
Wednefday April 22, being the Anniverfary of the Inftitution. 
By Samuel Lord Bifhop of Rocheiter. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 

Much pains have of late been taken by fome of the zealous defen- 
ders of the orthodox faith, to fix on our modern Chriftian heretics the 
charge of leaning towards Mohammedifm. The Bithop of Rocheftr, 
who has fometimes urged this accufation, with no fmall degree of 
vehemence, againft the Unitarians, may perhaps be in fome danger of 
having the charge retorted on himfelf for the doétrine which he has 
advanced in this difcourfe. Does not the Chriltian preacher, it may 
be afked, approach the verge of Arabian fenfuality, when he teaches 
that the Chriftian heaven will afford ¢ certain exquifite fenfations of 
delight, produced by external objects aling upon corporeal organs ?’ 
Yet this is the doctrine of the prefent difcourfe ; and this notion the 
Bithop infers from the general dodtrine of the refurreétion of the body, 
and from his own peculiar interpretation of 2 Cor. v. 10. In order, 
however, to prevent any fenfual abufe of this doctrine, his Lordfhip 
adds that the corporeal pleafures of the bleffed will be « the fame in 
kind—-far inferior, doubtlefs, in degree, with thofe which are enjoyed 
by the human nature in our Lord.’ On this limitation he grounds an 
exhortation to moral purity, efpecially in the government of the 
fexual appetite; whence, by an ealy tranfition, he paffes tc the gom- 

mendation 
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mendation of inflitutions for the purification of public manners, par- 
ticularly of the Magdalen Holpital, in favour of which he is an elo- 
quent pleader. Phe termon ts written with that ingenuity of thought 
and command of language, by which the writings of Bifhop Horiley 
are always diunguifhed. 
Art. 8:1. Jacob in Tears. Preached Feb. 19, 1786, on Occafion 

of the Death of Mr. Jofeph Treacher, Feb. 7. preceding, in con- 

fequence of wounds he had received from Rufians, Jan. 7. pre- 

ceding. By Charles Bulkley. Svo. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 

An advertiement annexed to this fermon informs us that it is 
publithed at this dittance of time after it was preached, on account 
of its connection with the author’s Notes on the Bible, now preparing 
for the preis. independently of this circumftance, we find in the fer- 
mon itfelf a fatisfa¢tory reafon for its publication ; which is, that it is 
roo good to be loft. The flory of Jacob weeping for Jofeph, whom 
he fuppofes to have been killed, is ingeniouily illuitrated, and judi- 
civufly applied to the purpele of practical inftruction. The dottrine 
of a tuture ftate is fhewn to have been the fupport of good men in the 
heathen, as well as in the Chriihian, world. <A pertinent improve- 
ment is made of the difaiter which gave occafion to the fermon; and 
the whole is written in a clear, animated, and energetic ftyle. 

Mr. Bulkeley, to whom the public has formerly been indebted for 
many valuable works, pubiifhes, with this fermon, propofals for 
printing by fubicription, in three large volumes ofiavo, Notes on the 
Bible ; to which will be added, an index of principal matters, with 
an arrangement of authors under the feveral clafles of Heathen, 
Jewifh, Catholic, and early Chriflian Writers: price to fubfcribers 
one guinea, | EK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

*,® A letrer from the Librarian at Ayr, N. Brit. complains that 
he has not received, from the bookfeller, the Appendix to our Sixteenth 
Volume. Je have no concern in the periodical circulation of the 
Numbers of our work: when they iffue from the prefs, our tafk is 
finithed. —The bookfellers cf Edinburgh, we prefume, are the proper 
perfons to whom our Correfpondent fhould apply on this occafion. 
Mr. Creech, who is not unfriendly to us, will no doubt execute any 
commifiion from the Library at Ayr. N.B&. The Appendix to 
Vol. XVIL: is ikewife publithed. 








ttt A letter directed by the Editor of the M.R. (fer penny poft) 
as defired, to Mr. B n, of Lincoln’s Inn, has been returned 
by the Polt-ofice with a —— ‘* No fuch perfun to be found according 
to the direCtion.”” We therefore take this mode of faying, that.we 
are forry that we are not able to Communicate to Mr. B. the addrefs 
which he fouicited. 








t*t Dr. Macknight’s new literal tranflation of the Apoftolica! 
Epiftles will appear in our next Number, 
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